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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION?’ 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


I. CONCEPTIONS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 
AND OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


PART from what we might call the standpoint of “‘hu- 
mane naive realism,” it would be abstractly possible to 
discuss human phenomena in terms of at least a half- 

dozen main categories or viewpoints.? Every one of these con- 


t This article is taken by permission from The Ethics of Competition and Other Essays, 
a book of collected papers to be published by Allen & Unwin, Ltd., in the autumn. It 
forms the fourth and last part of an essay on “Economic Theory and Nationalism,” 
which is an expanded re-writing of a version originally written and manifolded for dis- 
cussion at the economic history round table of the annual meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, December, 1934. It is here slightly abridged from the form of the 
volume, but back references which account for cursory mention of important topics are 
allowed to stand. 

The material is offered to readers of the International Journal of Ethics by way of dis- 
cussion, reinforcement, and in some measure criticism of Professor Charner M. Perry’s 
article in the April number on “Knowledge as a Basis of Social Reform.” Professor 
Perry seems to the writer to confuse issues somewhat, and to weaken a case which can- 
not be put too strongly, by mixing considerations affecting the validity of all knowledge, 
or at least all scientific knowledge, with others which set special limitations to knowledge 
in the social field in contrast with natural science. No absolutistic conception of the 
conclusions of natural science is to be read into our own view that these must be ac- 
cepted as knowledge, was Wissen heisst, and that what needs to be said about social sci- 
ence must take the form of pointing out differences, chiefly special difficulties and lim- 
itations. The discussion is concerned with differences relating to the significance of 
knowledge for action. Some elaboration, re-working, and correction of matter sketchily 
presented in an article entitled ‘Intellectual Confusion on Morais and Economics,” in 
the January issue are also presented. 

2 By “humane” naive realism, we mean especially to distinguish the position from 
any scientific realism. It is the standpoint exemplified in the writing of history and bi- 
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tains a large element of truth, which is to say that no one can be 
accepted as true in a sense which binds one to view the others, 
or any other, as false. All these are really inseparable aspects 
of a unitary reality, yet any one of them may be, and every one 
often is, arbitrarily adopted and used within wide limits to ex- 
plain, arrange, or interpret the subject matter. Without at- 
tempting any exhaustive classification or comprehensive treat- 
ment of the question raised, we may list for brief notice the fol- 
lowing six “‘approaches,”’ which, as will be observed, present in 
part a series of “levels” of interpretation: (1) the positive- 
physical-scientific, (2) the biological or vitalistic, (3) the con- 
crete-motivational or economistic, (4) the abstract-motivational 
(which includes a number of subspecies), (5) the institutional or 
historical, and (6) a viewpoint or collection of viewpoints which 
for want of any better name we may designate as ‘“‘groupism’”’ or 
“societalism,” the term “socialism” being excluded by political 
connotation. 

These abstract conceptions need at least a few words of ex- 
planatory comment, and may be taken up in order. Human 
phenomena center in human beings, which, to begin with, are 
unquestionably physical objects, which again may either be 
viewed as units or be analyzed into elaborate complexes of 
physico-electrochemical mechanisms. In the second place, the 
human being is a biological organism and can be discussed in 
the terms pertaining to that field of knowledge, such as adaptive 
response, competitive struggle to exist and to multiply accord- 
ing to type, natural selection, long-run morphological adapta- 
tion, etc. Both these viewpoints fall within the domain of what 
is called “natural science.”” The subdivision could be carried 
much farther, as there are obviously various “levels” within the 
phenomena called physicochemical (impact mechanics, electro- 
magnetism, chemism, radioactivity, etc.) and also in those 


ography when it is not done with some special theory in mind. It is highly pluralistic, 
presenting under analysis a combination of logically incompatible postulates, including 
most or all of those to be specified below, and no doubt others. 
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called biological (from the “lowest” to the “highest” forms of 
plant and animal life). 

A natural science approach to social phenomena excludes any 
practical significance of the study, unless it assumes the point 
of view of a student and manipulator of the material studied 
who is outside of and apart from the material itself, and is active 
toward it while it is completely passive and inert toward him. 
Also, if knowledge becomes the basis of action, it is purely in the 
interest of the knower, as the material viewed in objective 
terms has no interests. No (human) interest or problem is rec- 
ognized in such a study except the “‘idle curiosity” of the stu- 
dent, and of other students, if the ~esults are communicated to 
others. A science on these lines has practical relevance on either 


3 The general problem is obviously that of a hierarchical arrangement of sciences in 
accord with the decreasing generality of qualities to be found in the subject matter, 
the problem made famous by Comte and elaborated in various ways by other writers. 
It is evident that there is a certain claim to exhaustiveness in the different systems of 
categories, particularly at the lower levels. The laws of mechanics seem to claim to ex- 
plain everything, leaving nothing to be said from other standpoints. What we (the sci- 
entifically sophisticated modern Western mind) tend to call explanation consists largely 
in “reducing” higher phenomena to terms of lower—the evaluative life to biology, bi- 
ology to physics and chemistry, etc., ending in the pure mechanics of mass, momentum, 
and impact. These concepts have a peculiar finality of intellectual satisfying power, but 
are untenable from this point of view even in physics (as Mach showed long before the 
“modern” developments in that science). As a matter of fact, many of the ultimate 
philosophical issues in the interpretation of human life are hardly escapable in any thor- 
oughgoing examinatior of the most elementary physical process, the communication of 
motion by impact. At this lowest level we confront as a condition of intelligibility the 
notions of force and a stable equilibrium of forces, and force is not a physical concept. 
(Comte insisted on a hierarchy in subject matter, but only one methodology, without 
interpretative concepts of any sort!) 

In this brief sketch many problems have to be solved arbitrarily without discussion. 
We simply pass over a possible “psychological” level in the sense of “scientific” intro- 
spective-analytical psychology, in which the phenomena of consciousness are examined 
for uniformities in themselves and in relation to conditions in the physical world. Con- 
sciousness is here considered only when it is assumed to make a difference in organic be- 
havior, i.e., in the réle of motivation of some sort. It is to be noted, too, that by the 
biological view of human behavior we refer only to individual human beings as organ- 
isms, not to the figurative conception of society itself as an organism. Such a view of so- 
ciety comes into our scheme, if at all, only in the sense of the sixth heading, “societal- 
ism.” We also omit all “metaphysical” views (using the term in the Comtian sense) or 
interpretations of behavior in terms of “drives” or “wishes,” other than conscious or 
“subconscious” (potentially conscious) motives. 
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of two conditions: (a) in the manner of astronomy and meteor- 
ology, that it does not lead to any change in the phenomena 
studied but enables the student to predict their course and so to 
live more intelligently in relation to them; (b) that it confers on 
the student “power” to ‘“‘control’”’ the phenomena through dis- 
ruption of their natural sequences by interference from without. 
In social science it could make possible either prediction or con- 
trol only if not communicated to the human beings composing 
the society studied, and it is relevant to control only if the sci- 
entist is in the position of a dictator or an adviser to a dictator. 
Above these levels is the conception of motivated behavior, 
which must be further subdivided into two categories, accord- 
ing as it does or does not assume given, physically concrete ends. 
Under the first assumption we have the “‘economic”’ or “eco- 
nomistic” view already discussed in the first sections of this 
essay, the standpoint of the traditional or “classical’’ economic 
theory. If, on the other hand, concrete ends are not taken as 
data, with efficiency in achieving them as the only “problem” 
(see below) in the behavior, a number of attributes of motiva- 
tion, neglected in economics, must be taken into account. In an 
inclusively and critically realistic view of human behavior, the 
motives are not in general concrete ends or goals of action. As 
already observed, concrete ends, though taken as final in eco- 
nomics, are in fact rather instrumental. The ultimate motives 
or interests must be referred to by such terms as “exploration,” 
“problem-solving,” “fellowship,” “power,” “beauty,” “right- 
ness,” etc., which are not descriptive in an objective sense. 
Leaving biology aside as an ambiguous case (unconscious 
teleology), the first, third, and fourth conceptions of behavior 
form a natural series with respect to the notion of problem- 
solving. In the first view (mechanism), behavior involves no 
problem to the behaving material or entity, but may present to 
an outside observer a “‘scientific”’ problem or other intellectual 
problems. In the third (economism), the procedure for realizing 
ends is problematic to the subject, while the ends are not, being 
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data in the behavior problem. In the fourth, the view of be- 
havior as explorative, problem-solving, or value-seeking, the 
ends themselves are recognized as problematic. In fact, the dis- 
covery or precise formulation of the end is usually an essential 
element in the motivation. 

Two opposed types are included under this fourth head. The 
extreme example of one type is purely explorative activity. The 
relation to economic motivation is illustrated by the difference 
between looking for a particular object and looking simply out 
of curiosity to see what one will find, with no special interest in 
what its character will be. In the other direction, the end is 
normative. The best example is moral conduct, taken in the ex- 
treme sense of fiat justitia ruat caelum. Behavior affected by 
aesthetic norms, and all value-realizing or problem-solving ac- 
tivity, are also in point. Obviously, when one is trying to solve a 
problem one is looking for a particular “correct” solution, or the 
best possible solution, but it is of the essence of one’s interest 
that the solution is not concretely known in advance. It is prob- 
ably true that all motivated behavior presents some mixture of 
three principles: the pursuit of a given end, effort to find the 
correct or best end, and pure exploration. The end of action 
seems rarely if ever to be given in advance in such precise form 
that it is not more or less redefined, or further defined, in the 
process of realization. In the economistic view, action is also 
affected by norms, being right or wrong in relation to “given” 
ends. 

The fifth general viewpoint, the institutional, is characterized 
by taking its subject matter as strictly social, not individual, 
and not in the form of “behavior” in a literal sense at all. It 
deals with social forms, products, or manifestations of activity, 
such as language, law, etc., as species of social process ‘‘as 
such,” as a unique order of existence. It employs “‘positivistic” 
assumptions in the sense in which these are applicable to the 
data. There is surely a difference between “‘observation”’ involv- 
ing intercommunication with the object, as truly social phenom- 
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ena are exclusively known, and the observation of physical phe- 
nomena by means of the senses. But the notion of “laws of his- 
tory,” or uniformities of coexistence and sequence in cultural 
manifestations, has meaning, and most types of social phe- 
nomena, including those calied economic,‘ may be studied from 
this point of view. Like that of mechanism, it implies a denial 
that voluntary or conscious control of social phenomena by hu- 
man beings is possible or has meaning. Historical explanation 
also rests on the assumption that phenomena behave in accord 
with an unchanging set of characteristics, the “nature of 
things,” the discovery and formulation of which is the purpose 
of science and all that it can possibly do. It differs from me- 
chanics in conceiving its subject matter as social, which is to say 
ideal, instead of physical, in nature. With respect to content, it 
is the science of traditions. The group, whether considered as a 
collection of individuals or as an “organic” unit of some sort 
(see the following paragraphs), might be conscious of its tradi- 
tions or not conscious, or conscious in any way, cognitive or 
emotional, as long as the fact ‘“‘makes no difference” in the laws 
governing them, and these laws are to be discovered inductively 
by “observing” the phenomena. In social as in physical phe- 
nomena, the laws may describe either cumulative change or re- 
currence. 

History as usually written embodies a varying mixture of 
modes of interpretation. The notion of pure history, as a meth- 
odological concept, or what we here call the institutionalistic 
treatment of social phenomena, is most easily defined by using 

4 Whether a theory stated in non-economic terms, of the section of behavior referred 
to in general usage as economic, is to be called economic theory is debatable. But it 
ought not to be so called; for any such theory would at the same time fit into other recog- 
nized branches of inquiry, such as sociology, cultural anthropology, and the science or 
theory of history, and there is an “economic” view of behavior which has undeniable 
reality and distinctiveness. The practical question raised is one of the advantageous 
division of intellectual labor. One must be especially impressed by the opinion held by 
nearly every specialist in any branch of the social studies that his particular specialty is 


the one correct vantage point from which to essay both a general interpretation of soci- 
ety and its problems and the charting of the course which the future “ought” to follow. 
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as an illustration tue study of language, which is in a sense the 
most fundamental social institution. Such an institution is stud- 
ied as a phenomenon bearing to the society in which it exists, or 
goes on, much the relation which a plant bears to the soil in 
which it grows. It is described in terms of itself, and regarded as 
having its own laws of growth and change. A plant “is,” in a 
sense, soil (and air), and an institution “is” social and ultimate- 
ly individual behavior (and this in a strict natural-scientific 
view is ultimately physical process); but relatively little, and 
most of that negative in import, is to be learned about plants by 
studying soil; and, similarly, one would not learn much about 
the nature of language by observing the physical behavior of 
individuals or examining their physical structure and physio- 
logical processes. 

But the term “institution” is doubly ambiguous. In the first 
place, it refers either to a social activity or to a social organiza- 
tion-form connected with the activitv—on one hand, a law; on 
the other, a legislature or law school. In the second place, the 
organization and the activity may embody and represent either 
the semiconscious, non-deliberative, traditional type of social 
usage exemplified by language or the contrasting sort estab- 
lished and maintained deliberately by a social choice. The best 
example of the latter is perhaps a written political constitution. 
We must distinguish sharply between institutions which ‘just 
grow” and those which are “‘made on purpose,” i.e., created by a 
community for community ends.’ The institutional view of so- 
cial phenomena refers, of course, to the former class. Most “‘in- 
stitutions” represent some mixture of the two types or aspects. 
Language is a nearly pure type at one extreme, while social us- 
ages, laws, and political constitutions, written as well as un- 
written, undoubtedly contain a large mixture of this element; 
how large is an extremely controversial point, as no objective 

5 We should also mention the fact that an individual may be said to start or found an 


institution. But it is the social process of acceptance which makes it an institution in 
our sense, 
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discrimination is possible. Moreover, a change in the character 
of law from traditional growth in the manner of language to de- 
liberate legislation—by a law-giver or by group discussion, or 
by agents or “representatives” of the group—is one of the main 
threads of “progress” in human history. (There is, of course, no 
implication that progress, or any historical change, has been 
continuous or homogeneous in character over the world.) 

The sixth general standpoint, here called ‘“groupism”’ or “‘so- 
cietalism,” views social phenomena as exemplifying institutions 
in the second, rejected, sense, i.e., as resulting from deliberate 
social choice or legislation. As suggested, too, there are various 
ways in which we may think of the choice as being made, and 
the general viewpoint might be divided up and treated as a 
group under different captions. The minimal conceptualization 
of social choice, involving the least departure from institution- 
alism in the proper meaning, and different only in a nominal or 
metaphysical sense, would simply postulate a “group mind” of 
some sort as a metaphysical interpretative concept, instead of 
taking persistence, and change in accord with law, in institu- 
tions as a matter of empirically discoverable fact.® 

At the next level in the conception of social decision, the folk 
mind has an individual spokesman and interpreter, a “‘shaman- 
king”’ or whatever he may be called, from whom group decisions 
immediately emanate. The function is almost inevitably devel- 
oped and organized and spread over a more or less definite inner 
group or caste. No historical or anthropological precision is in 
question in this schematic analysis, and the widest overlapping 
of fundamental principles would always be met with in fact. 

6 The problems raised by the concept of a social mind cannot be azgued here. Since 
our remarks, being written in the English language, are addressed primarily to a public 
steeped in the oversimplification of naive economistic-individualistic voluntarism (along 
with the contradictory one of naive physical-positivistic realism), we must emphasize 
the fact that social phenomena cannot be completely accounted for in terms of inter- 
action between individual minds taken as data. 

The validity of communication and of knowledge of mental content is presupposed 
in the notion of objective knowledge of physical facts. No laboratory or other scientific 


observation is taken as valid unless it is confirmed or “verified” by a plurality of ob- 
servers, who must be assumed to know somehow that they do see the same thing. 
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But if we may think of the evolution of the social constitution 
in the terms of the famous formula suggested by Sir Henry 
Maine, and designate the stage of traditionalism by the term 
“status,” it seems to be true in a general way that a stage of 
autocracy or oligarchy generally intervenes between this and 
the “higher” stage of contract. The position of rulers, priests, 
or other leaders under primitive conditions is itself overwhelm- 
ingly traditional, but with varying mixtures of ‘‘force,” and also 
of a kind of rational acceptance. 

The third level or species of social decision would seem to be 
the notion of democracy. It should be considered first in the 
ideal sense of “‘social contract,”’ where decisions would represent 
a consensus or near-consensus reached through deliberation and 
discussion in intellectual and moral terms among the individual 
members of a group. The process, of course, implies the reality 
of individual deliberation and free choice, and requires in addi- 
tion a social process of discussion leading to agreement, which is 
perhaps even more mysterious and scientifically repugnant. It 
seems impossible to visualize it as real without postulating a 
“value cosmos,” a world of objective, superindividual norms, to 
be thought of as discovered, or progressively approached— 
though undoubtedly at the same time partly created—in the 
discussion process.’ 
7 The maximum simplification of this system of ethical norms—short of the anarchis- 
tic postulate of spontaneous and complete but conscious agreement among all members 
on all questions affecting group action—is no doubt that of modern liberal demo- 
cratic social philosophy. Here all other ethical principles and values are subsumed under 
two, the economic-ethical principle of the right of the individual to do as he will with his 
“own” (including the use of it to get “more”) and the political-ethical principle of ma- 
jority rule. Unfortunately, as sufficiently emphasized in the earlier sections of this es- 
say, both principles are subject to serious limitations, and the two may come into con- 
flict to any degree, so that neither one nor the other, nor both together, afford workable 
answers to many questions for which a social group is compelled under modern condi- 
tions to find practical solutions. 

The description above applies to pure or direct democracy, which, of course, is im- 
possible of literal realization, and the more so as the group in question increases in size. 
Actual democracy must also have its leadership. But in ideal theory the leaders secure 
their position through an active intelligent and moral selection within the group, not 


merely the passive “consent” of the governed. Some of the difficulties of the conception 
of such selection of leaders have already been suggested. 
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The close relationship thus established between social choice 
and the effort to realize norms or values—our fourth level—will 
be apparent. (They are not identical, as there is a sphere of pri- 
vate ethics.) Democracy, which has been defined as “govern- 
ment by discussion,” must rest on an accepted common system 
of ethical principles, and the connection between agreement and 
objectivity need not be elaborated here. However individual- 
istic a society may be, this is still true. Individualism itself is an 
ethical principle, and it must be defined and interpreted in an 
elaborate code covering economic, political, social, and religious 
relations. The rational social acceptance of ethical principles is 
to be distinguished from traditionalism, unconscious or dog- 
matic-emotional. In a true democracy, individual relations rest 
on a system of acknowledged and felt obligations, on one hand, 
and conscious “legitimate” expectations, on the other. 

The type of groupism presented by the social philosophy of 
fascist-nationalism is best viewed as authoritarian leadership 
under conditions of reversion or degradation from a previously 
more advanced, more ideally democratic, level. Decisions em- 
anate from an individual “leader” (surrounded by a special 
coterie calling themselves a “‘party”’) asspokesman for the group, 
but ostensibly come ultimately from the group itself considered 
as possessing a group spirit or folk mind. The position of the 
ieader rests in part on deliberate acceptance by the group, based 
on failure to secure adequate unity by democratic methods, in 
part on “force,” and in part on an artificial manipulation of 
group or ‘“‘crowd” emotion, really a disguised method of apply- 
ing force. Essentially the same philosophy applies to commu- 
nism as to fascism. Actual leadership is in the hands of a party 
composed of a small minority, and having an individual head. 
The party is supposed to consist of the ‘‘advanced” and ‘‘class- 
conscious” members of the “proletariat,” including the great 
mass of the people and destined to destroy other strata or to ab- 
sorb them in an ultimate classless commonwealth.* 


8 The opinion in the mind of an individual that he is especially competent to voice 
the true interests and opinions of a social group, in opposition to the indifference or con- 
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For the practical purposes of methodology in social science, 
i.e., of achieving clarity as to the terms in which it is possible to 
discuss social phenomena in verbal propositions which may be 
defended as “true” and “‘relevant,”’ the issues must lie, to begin 
with, in the field of the last four standpoints enumerated. 
Whatever anyone’s general dogmatic pretensions may be, there 
is no serious danger that an effort to account for social phe- 
nomena by the principles of physics, chemistry, and biology will 
be made, or if made will do any great amount of damage. 
Details and individual occurrences may be intelligently treated, 
within limits, at lower levels, but these cannot give any view of 
social process in the large or as really social. Social problems be- 
gin where those of the natural sciences leave off. We take it for 
granted that social behavior will be in accord with the laws of 
physics and biology; our questions regarding it relate to matters 
on which such data shed no light—a statement which might 
serve as a definition of the social as a category.® 

Positivistic history should also be impossible as a complete 
account of phenomena, to anyone who really thinks about what 
he is doing; the historian will hardly care to deny either that his 
writing of history is conduct and is part of the social process or 
that it is motivated and more or less intelligent. In any case, as 
already sufficiently emphasized, the postulates of the historical 
or institutional approach exclude the possibility of viewing so- 
ciety, the subject matter of the discourse, as an entity facing 
and solving problems of its own." 


trary views of other members, naturally invites interpretation from various standpoints. 

In addition to these three conceptions of the process of social decision, it could also be 
divided, as in the case of individual decisions, into two problem stages, the selection of 
ends and the selection of means to realize ends. 

9 It is possible, of course, to abstract from the mental-communicative aspect of soci- 
ety, and it seems to be possible even to deny its reality (though it involves denying the 
possibility of denying!). But if this is done, there is no special subject matter for discus- 
sion beyond the mechanics of organic response. In a physical view “other” organisms 
are, for any particular organism, simply details in the physical environment, and the re- 
lation between them is one of physical interaction. 

1° There are partial exceptions to such a statement. We shall refer later to the 
“learning curve” as a scientific result. But, obviously, a society which is warned by a 
historian that in accord with the “laws of history” it is heading for disaster, and which 
in consequence changes its course of action, “breaks” the “laws” in question in doing so. 
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The third or “economistic” viewpoint is as easily and briefly 
eliminated as a possibility for the study of phenomena in a truly 
social aspect. By the nature of its fundamental conceptions, 
theoretical economics is an individualistic science. As explained 
at length in an earlier part of this essay, the “economic man” is 
not a social man, and the ideal market dealings of theory are not 
social relations. The science takes its economic individual as a 
datum, in his three aspects of wants, resources, and technical 
knowledge, ignoring all question of his origin; and it abstracts 
from all his relations with other human beings, except those of 
the perfect market, which are really relations to commodities as 
such." A social science is concerned with “‘economic” data in 
the aspects excluded from economics as an analytical science, 
such as the historical and genetic explanation of the individual, 
the phases of market dealings which do not fit the pure theory 
of exchange, and especially the moral and legal framework in 
which economic life is lived, the field in which practical social 
problems take their rise. 

We have left as viewpoints from which to discuss problems of 
social decision or action the fourth and sixth of our list. These 
regard behavior respectively as problem-solving or value-realiz- 
ing for the behaving individual, and as involving social deci- 
sion. But for practical purposes these two views are largely 
(though by no means entirely) identical, as already indicated. 
We may now leave the discussion of the problem of viewpoints 
or approaches, and turn to that of social decision itself, and the 

The rational self-interest which is abstracted from other aspects of human nature 
as the basis of economic theory plays a large rdle in a realistic explanation of the events 
described in written history. It operates in two ways: first, the tendency to equilibrium 
in the system of economic relations of a human group acting under given conditions, or 
specifically in response to changes in given conditions; and, second, the fact that 
changes in conditions themselves result in part from action in accord with principles of 
economic motivation. The concept of economic motivation, it must be remembered, 
involves two elements more or less in conflict; resources may be “rationally’”’ used either 
to yield current satisfaction or to create an increase in the total means of satisfaction 
(including technical knowledge and skill) available in the future. (They may also be 


used by an individual owner to change the wants and attitudes of other individuals, 
and this action also may be to some extent in accord with economic principles.) 
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meaning and réle of intelligence in the solution of social prob- 
lems.” 


II. SOCIAL ACTION AS AN INTELLECTUAL PROBLEM 


Our next and final task is an attempt to indicate the meaning 
of an “intelligent” solution of a social problem, with especial 
reference to the contemporary crisis in the modern venture of 
democracy, or social self-direction. For this purpose, as should 
already be clear, the main point for emphasis is a multiple nega- 
tion. The beginning of talking sense about social phenomena 
from the standpoint of relevance to the intellectual direction of 
social process by a society and in its own interest is the recogni- 
tion that the general concepts of such a discussion are not those 
of natural science. In this statement the notion of natural 
science covers all knowledge of invariants in phenomena, in- 
cluding persistence without change, change in the sense of re- 


In this sketch it has been necessary to pass over philosophical issues, and also in- 
numerable questions which lie on the surface of the argument. The six-point classifica- 
tion itself is not to be viewed as presumptively final, not necessarily so even in general 
outline. The purpose has been to emphasize the fact that there are different ways of 
looking at human-social phenomena, that they, so to speak, take place in a number of 
different universes of discourse and can be, and in any full account must be, discussed in 
terms of different sets of categories. To reconcile these, or make them fit together in an 
intelligible general synthesis, seems to the writer the supreme problem of philosophy. 
The ever present and obtrusive mind-body problem is one phase of this pluralism, but 
we think the argument shows that it is only a beginning of the complexities that must 
be faced. 

The most controversial of the conceptions is likely to be the last, the notion of social 
teleology, involving the “group mind.” In connection with it the writer would like to 
suggest that the present essay itself is a social phenomenon, and to state that it is pre- 
sented as discussion, which has no meaning unless there is or may be such a mind, in the 
formation of which an author can participate without manipulating other individual 
minds, either for their good or for his own. The writer assumes also that interchange 
of meaningful discourse is something more than a detail in an absolute cosmic process, 
whether clash of atoms or dialectical dance of categories. (All discourse, including 
social science, is a social phenomenon, and any general explanation of social process 
would have to be applicable to the explanation itself and to the explainer in all his be- 
havior.) 

The primary philosophical problem, unsolved and probably unsolvable to minds with 
the modern critical conception of the meaning of a problem and a solution, is twofold: 
first, the ancient metaphysical enigma of freedom for the individual, and over and 
above this the meaning of free choice for a group of free individuals acting as a unit. 
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currence under given conditions, and cumulative change (histo- 
ry in one aspect); and it applies regardless of whether the 
phenomena are natural or human, physical or ideal, and of 
whether or not the knowledge affords any formula for interfer- 
ence in and control over the phenomena by the knower as a 
planning and choosing agent external to the phenomena, or for 
guidance of his activity in relation to them as “absolutely” 
given."3 

The study of human society by methods more or less akin to 
those of natural science is possible in a few fields, such as mob 
psychology and language, because these are not treated as ra- 
tionally purposive behavior, and in general because the results 
established are not to be communicated to the groups (or indi- 
viduals) whose “social behavior” forms the subject matter; they 
are not communicated to most of the population in question at 
all, and are not communicated to anyone with a view to getting 
him to change his behavior as described and explained."* Theo- 
retically, social phenomena may be described and analyzed 
“scientifically” in a physical or a biological view," or as histori- 

"3 It would certainly conduce to clarity in thought and expression if all use of the 
term “science” were restricted in its reference to the intellectual methodology for the 
study by an active student of a passive subject matter—a subject matter observed 
and/or manipulated without recognition of any interest or “point of view” of its own, 
and which consequently is not consulted either about the study itself or about the 
meaning or use of its results. The scientist does not study a phenomenon by discussing 
the motives of its behavior with the subject matter itself, and does not predict or con- 
trol a subject matter or develop methods for its prediction and control, by arguing with 


it as to how it ought to behave. He does not get his data by conference with the phe 
nomenon or communicate his results to the phenomenon after they are obtained. 


14 All such generalizations admit of partial exceptions. Linguistic and other studies 
of social phenomena may prompt or psychologically stimulate efforts to change the 
phenomena, and may become data in the discussion of change. But if the efforts face 
any possibility of success, the case is highly and necessarily exceptional, and is narrowly 
limited by the fact that there can be but one controller of the same subject matter at a 
given time. But, most important of all, it must represent either one-sided control from 
without or self-control based on agreement between knower and known, which violates 
and changes the formula or law describing the previous course of events. 

15 Biology is really positivistic only in so far as its phenomena are reducible to physi- 
cal process. We should somewhere remark that no one, however emphatic his assertion 
of “mechanism” as against “vitalism,” actually studies biological phenomena from 
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cal culture products; i.e., in accord with either the first, second, 
or fifth of the six approaches distinguished in the previous sec- 
tion. But in so far as man, individual or social, is viewed as a 
problem-solver, in either of the two possible senses (ends only 
or both ends and means problematic), his behavior cannot be an 
object of positive, predictive knowledge. ;To predict problem- 
solving behavior would mean prediction of the problems which 
the behaving subjects will confront, in the forms in which they 
will be apprehended, and also predicting the solutions, right or 
wrong, which will be reached.” P 

It is true that there is some limited possibility of predicting 
human problems and their solution, even when the solution will 
be “wrong,” and also that it is possible, within some limits, for 
some human beings to exercise control over other human beings, 
individually or in groups, by manipulating the conditions of the 
problems which they will meet and anticipating the mode in 
which the problems will be solved, “rightly” or “wrongly,” in 
action. But three facts are to be emphasized. The first is that 
the human relation involved, whether in private or in public 
life, is virtually what we define as immoral. In politics the name 
for it is “tyranny.” In any connection it is the antithesis of the 
basic ethical principle that humanity, whether in one’s own per- 
son or that of another, is always to be treated as an end, never 
as a means.” 
physicochemical data or can give an intelligible definition in mechanistic terms of the 
distinctive biological concepts listed above. Whether a person who knew “everything” 
about physics and chemistry as studied from their distinctive point (or points) of view 


would ever suspect the possibility of the existence of any living being if he he4 not 
directly observed such things is a question hardly worth raising. 

6 Again, partial exceptions can be thought of. It is possible, within limits, to predict 
learning curves on the basis of previous observation of other individuals, whether rats 
or men, given similar organisms set to work on the same or a similar “problem.” But 
this is limited to repetitive situations and at best is possible only where the problem of 
the learner is not a problem for the observer. Usage would even allow us to speak of a 
plant or a botanical species as solving problems—at the lower level, the use of means, 
not that of formulating ideals—and, correspondingly, of its “economy.” 


7 Control of others for their own good, in so far as it is real, is a partial exception 
raising ethical problems which lie beyond the scope of the present discussion. It will be 
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The second point is closely related to the first and reinforces 
it. This is that the procedure or technique employed in the pre- 
diction and control of the behavior of human beings is utterly 
different from that used in the prediction and control of natural 
phenomena. The procedure takes such forms as threatening, 
“coaxing,” emotional appeal, exhortation, suggestion, etc. These 
are familiarly summed up in legal terms under the heads of 
“force” (or ‘‘duress’’) and “fraud.” The crucial element in all of 
them is deception. Even in the crudest forms of “force,” the 
basis is secret preparation and surprise."* But the special point 
here is that not one of the crucial terms or concepts involved in 
the exercise of control over persons has the least meaning in 
connection with our relations to natural objects; these we 
neither abjure, conjure, entreat, nor constrain. The “logic” of 
the insistence on treating human beings in scientific terms im- 
plying a technique of control, which has been and in the main 
still is characteristic of modern social science, would seem to be 
that the best minds of the race, having finally learned, after 
millenniums of struggle and groping, that natural objects are 
unlike human beings, that an “animistic” interpretation of their 
behavior is false, that they are “‘inexorable,”’ have drawn the 
conclusion that human beings must be /ike natural objects in 
the same respect. 

But the fact that prediction and control of human behavior 
rest almost entirely on the prediction and control of the inter- 
ests and opinions of the behaving subject is perhaps the smaller 
noted that such control involves treating the controlled individual as something less 
than a complete adult person. It is to be distinguished from the educative or consultant 
relation intelligently chosen by the passive party, already referred to in various connec- 
tions; the latter does not involve “cciutrol.” 

18 It is unfortunate that the term “force” is ever used when “compulsion” is what is 
meant. Use of literal force on human beings is restricted to such procedures as “knock 
down and carry out,” and in the concrete even these generally rest on “strategy.” This 
necessity of secrecy in itself means that the possibilities of prediction and control are in 
general very narrowly limited. (Some qualification as to the requirement of secrecy is 
necessary in connection with political life, where men may be born into superior or in- 


ferior status, and where control over one part of a population may be made instrumental 
to control over the rest.) 
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half of the story. To an at least equal degree it is the opinions 
and sentiments of others which men are directly interested in 
knowing and manipulating, rather than the associated behavior. 
Commonly it is the two together. We want to know how others 
will act, and to know why; and we want them to act in a way 
satisfactory to ourselves and to do it for the right reasons. This 
relationship is particularly important for ethics. The ethical 
quality of the motive is more important than that of the be- 
havior itself. And as regards control, viewed as unethical, the 
wielder of power is often more interested in the deference, adula- 
tion, or fear which motivates those in his power and by which 
he dominates them than he is in what he makes them do. But, 
of course, if he is indifferent to what they think or feel, the 
relation of domination is still unethical. 

The third fact isthat phenomena involving relations of control 
by human beings over other human beings are not social phe- 
nomena in the proper sense of the word. Social relations be- 
tween human beings differ as much from the “prediction and 
control” relation, where it obtains between one or more human 
beings and another or others, as this differs from “scientific” 
prediction and control in the proper meaning of the term, in con- 
nection with relations between human beings and natural ob- 
jects. Scientific prediction and control cannot be mutual. Two 
beings cannot so much as act intelligently in relations such that 
each takes the other’s behavior as a datum in planning his own. 
And it is, if possible, even more of a contradiction for each to 
control the other’s action; this could be true only in the sense of 
mechanical interaction, which eliminates all planning and choos- 
ing and all problem-solving character from the behavior. More- 
over, no common knowledge can be the basis either of unilateral 
control or of individual planning.” If any behavior involving 
two or more subjects who form part of each other’s behavior sit- 


19 A simple illustration is the case of two friends who get separated, say, in a depart- 
ment store, and want to find each other. No conflict of interests is present, and yet no 
science or knowledge of fact or principle is of practical value apart from a preconcerted 
plan. 
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uations is to be planned, the plan itself must be common and 
preconcerted (including the case of leadership freely and intelli- 
gently chosen), or one party must control the other, and the 
process of any true control must be secret. Social behavior 
means behavior jointly planned, and the social problem is the 
problem of joint planning, of establishing agreement or con- 
sensus on a common plan. In group life, and in an organization, 
it becomes under realistic conditions chiefly the problem of 
agreeing upon certain general principles to be followed, and 
upon a process and a mechanism for making decisions on par- 
ticular issues, i.e., on a “constitution.” It is the problem of 
social self-constitution; it is analogous to the moral problem of 
personality formation through self-legislation in the individual 
life, but vastly more subtle and complex. 

This fact determines the nature of any social “‘science’”’ which 
has for its objective the solution of social problems. The only 
possible starting-point is the ‘“‘humane naive realism,” referred 
to at the beginning of the preceding section, taking individual 
and group and the problems of conflicting individual and group 
interests, which make up the social problem, as they “are”— 
i.e., seem to be, to competent and unbiased persons—at any 
given time and place. The social problem is, in the main, the 
current political problem, or group of problems, the problem of 
changes in laws and political constitution; for these are the in- 
stitutions by which a human group acts consciously and de- 
liberately as a unit, by virtue of which it is a group in a human, 
i.e., intellectual and moral, sense. It is, again, a social problem 
only in so far as it is present to the social consciousness as a 
problem for conscious and intelligent solution. Any social science 
relevant to social problems is therefore restricted, as already 
observed, to the sixth of the list of our possible approaches. It 
must take as its subject matter a society that is capable of 
making and actually makes choices. The other approaches 
merely provide data and set limits to the alternatives of social 
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choice.”° In so far as men live in a political organization, it must 
be the same organization; it is not a thing which each can have 
according to his individual taste—whether mere individual 
preference or imperative ideal of value. The limits of agreement 
are the limits of political organization. The question is, first, 
how far and on what scale life is to be politically organized; and, 
second, what is to be the nature of the process of agreement. 
For a group made up of individuals who think politically at all, 
there are in the abstract two possibilities (always combined in 
reality)—voluntary and intelligent consensus, and domination 
of the citizenship as a whole by some group within which there is 
a consensus of some sort. (A truly individual dictatorship would 
be possible only to one who could make his subjects believe him 
to be God.) 

Domination will rest upon some mixture of “force,” in the 
narrow sense of a threat of violence, with ‘psychological 
technique,” “propaganda,” or, in plainer language, deception, 
fraud, “humbug.” In this connection the modern developments 
of technology in the field of social communication and of the 
“science” (a quasi-natural science) of psychology have together 
created a new basis for tyranny on the part of a group which 
once gets in a position to monopolize and control the press, 
radio, etc. Under these conditions a consensus may be con- 


2° The “machinery” for making decisions is not strictly limited to formal political 
and judicial process. Political action, too, is largely indirect—the making of rules for 
making rules and selection of persons to administer and to make rules. Actual adminis- 
tration and execution of decisions may well be in the hands of “experts” of innumerable 
sorts, appointed by the political functionaries, whose delegated authority includes es- 
pecially this right to redelegate details. Armies and other organizations generally have 
three types of leadership consisting of, or corresponding to, line and staff officers and 
technicians. 

The first and overwhelmingly most important task of government is the twofold one 
(1) of fixing the “sphere of government,” i.e., of deciding upon a general division be- 
tween the sphere of activity which is to be jointly planned and executed and that which 
is to be left to individual planning; and (2) of maintaining its own monopoly of govern- 
mental functions by preventing any individual or group in society, other than the duly 
constituted authorities, acting in their legally defined sphere, from exercising any 
“control.” 
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sciously voluntary and yet forced or manipulated; assent may 
be enthusiastic and yet not intelligent and hence not really free; 
men may be “made” to act in a prescribed way and also “‘made”’ 
to like it. The concepts of tyranny, despotism, and exploitation 
have received an entirely new content, and the notion of liberty, 
at best more or less an intellectual ‘“‘surd,” has become enor- 
mously more difficult still to define. It seems not unlikely that 
a future historian of the period we call modern may find this the 
really important consequence of the scientific movement. From 
this standpoint the carrying-over of the utilitarian-instrument- 
alistic or “‘pragmatic’”’ categories of natural science into the field 
of social relations in the attempt to build a social science on 
natural-science principles, without recognition of the intellectual 
and moral limitations of the project, would appear as the out- 
standing intellectual event of the age, the supreme catastrophe 
in the history of freedom, the suicide (or attempt at suicide) of 
intelligence itself. 

Any conscious effort of any group of persons to exercise choice 
on the basis of a genuine consensus is an intellectual project in 
that it represents an effort to reach correct solutions for prob- 
lems, to discover and clarify valid norms. The effort to agree on 
the solution of any common problem means an effort to find the 
“right” or “best” solution.* Thus a political problem is an in- 
tellectual problem, but in a sense very different from that of the 
problems of natural science. It involves cognition and under- 
standing, but its character is as remote as possible from that of 
discovering “invariants” in the environment, whether the 

2t This does not imply that the “principle” underlying every social rule must be for- 
mulated before the rule itself is stated, or even that it must necessarily be formulated at 
all. In political ethics, as in natural science, there is an interaction between the two 
processes of knowledge, from general to particular and from particular to general. 

There are, of course, cases in which only the fact of agreement is important, the 
choice between the alternatives being a matter of indifference. Here the issue may be 
settled by drawing lots, or otherwise left to “chance.” Examples are choice between 
turning to right or left upon meeting, and the definition of words. Where agreement is 


vital and an objective basis difficult to find, a working adjustment will naturally be 
reached through compromise. 
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natural environment of the race or the human environment of 
an individual or limited group, the parties to the “scientific” 
interchange.” In this field the things to be discovered are 
values, ends of action, in contrast with the instrumental charac- 
ter which all natural existent things have for knowledge. The 
process of discovery, moreover, is purely intellectual, involving 
no manipulation of material by the body-machine of the in- 
vestigator. It is like scientific work in being a concurrent co- 
operative activity of the minds concerned (“verification’’), 
though in a much higher degree, and even in being normative 
(there can be no science of physics if physicists have no moral 
integrity!), but in the quest of values minds work internally to 
an ideal world as subject matter. Such activity must be distin- 
guished equally from that of investigation in objective science 
and from the creative play of individual fancy. 

The philosophical problem of the nature of validity in con- 
nection with values and its relation to that of the truths of 
science and mathematics or logic cannot here be further pur- 
sued, but one point does call for emphasis. It is that in the field 
of political ethics, as in the domains more usually recognized as 
affected by truth, the recognition of validity in any conclusion 
excludes the réle of force, and equally of persuasion, in any 
form, in securing agreement. Acceptance must rest on discus- 
sion of the objective merits of the question itself.?3 

All thinking about policy or about action of any sort means 
thinking about changes in some given situation. Consequently, 
the starting-point is knowledge, in some descriptive sense, or 
senses, of the existing situation at the point where action is to 
begin. But, again, the “existing’”’ situation may be in process of 


22 Or, more accurately, these plus a bureaucracy of “controllers” for whom the sci- 
entists would certainly work and by whom they would be controlled, and not conversely, 
as they often seem to assume. 

23 In both science and political ethics the establishment of objectivity, but not the 
objectivity itself, depends upon the acceptance of the conclusion by a “competent and 
impartial” group (which presupposes valid intercommunication). Agreement is the test 
of validity, but the concept itself rests on the assumption, or faith, that validity is more 
than the fact of agreement. In neither field can validity be “proved.” 
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change from causes other than conscious interference and con- 
trol, and these “natural’’ changes must also be a matter of de- 
scriptive knowledge before intelligent interference is possible. 
All such data are to be learned about through the study of the 
past, of history in the inclusive sense, remote and recent. 

Thus, on the face of it, there is in intelligent social change an 
element of positive science, in the sense in which social data are 
scientifically knowable. But in general the situation cannot be 
interpreted at this simple level. For any discussion of change 
will bring into the critical consciousness facts of a situation, in- 
cluding persistence and change, which were only in part present 
to consciousness before. This will generally reveal habits and 
unconscious motives in the process, which will not continue to 
function in the same way when brought above the threshold of 
consciousness. Quite typically, the raising of a problem makes 
it necessary to work out some deliberate, more or less rational 
solution. After we have once become critically aware of a situa- 
tion which previously took care of itself without thinking, it will 
no longer do so. And, in general, it is impossible to “set the 
clock back” and return to the previous no-problem condition. 
Thus the shift from unconscious or habitual to deliberate action 
is only part of the story. As soon as men turn to look critically 
at their previous course of behavior, they find that it rested on 
“principles” of various sorts, and it is especially these tradi- 
tions, faiths, and more or less rational but not fully conscious 
beliefs which come under critical examination.** 

This brings us to the observation that in determining one’s 
general attitude toward social problems there are very weighty 
presumptions in favor of a generally ‘‘conservative”’ position. 
One of the evils which has resulted from carrying the natural- 

24 These facts no doubt form the basis of the idea of a “fall” into responsibility and 
effort from a previous state of passive insouciance. The contrast between the ideal life 
as active, responsible decision, self-determination, and achievement, and as “peace and 
quiet,” undoubtedly represents the greatest of all moral dilemmas. One of the extremes 


is represented by the Faust spirit of eternally insatiable striving, the other by the doc- 
trine of Nirvana, which is perhaps the religious spirit per se. 
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science conceptions over into the field of social discussion is the 
common delusion that by the happy discovery of some formula 
it may be possible to change the character and constitution of 
society in a way comparable to the modern development of 
technology through science. The two problems are utterly dif- 
ferent, and the natural consequence of any such belief is to 
create a danger of social disintegration and the destruction of 
culture and of life. 

All reflection on the problem of a society changing itself tends 
to emphasize the necessity of “‘gradualness.” The use of intelli- 
gence, even in the scientific sense, and in fields where conditions 
are most favorable, involves a tremendous “overhead cost,” 
especially in the form of time. It is feasible only in connection 
with the establishment of data or data elements which will be 
applicable to large classes of recurrent problem situations. For 
different reasons, which are obvious enough, the making of 
political decisions, where group consensus in a value judgment 
is required, is even more costly and time-consuming. Moreover, 
even after the decision to change has been made, it is literally, 
and in fact obviously, impossible for society to transform itself 
fundamentally or rapidly without disorganization. Political so- 
ciety is a game which must go on under rules, or very quickly 
collapse into a war of each against all. It cannot be suspended 
while changes in the rules are under del. ation or in process. 
Even transition from one set of rules to another already agreed 
upon is, if the difference is at all considerable and if the group is 
of considerable size, extremely difficult without more or less 
disorder. Moreover, it is equally evident that men do not want 
to spend a large fraction of their time and effort in making and 
changing rules of action. For the most part, the value is the 
game, the rules being instrumental and changes in the rules a 
necessary evil—or an evil necessity.’ 

Even more serious is the question of the adequacy of human 


2s But rule-making and rule-changing may also be, within limits, a game on its own 
account. This also, however, must proceed under rules, and so on, ad infinitum! 
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intelligence, as revealed to itself by any candid and competent 
criticism, in its capacity to determine what political decision is 
wise. Serious scrutiny of the problems which must be solved as 
a prerequisite to an intelligent social decision in any matter of 
consequence raises questions of principle on which the best 
minds have been at work at least as far back as records go, and 
on which they are still far from agreement. Such general prin- 
ciples as either philosophers or men generally will accept have 
extremely little content or specific value for guidance. They 
tend to be of the sort expressed by saying that it is better to do 
right than wrong or that circumstances must be taken into ac- 
count. They are truisms; they are not for that reason nonsensi- 
cal or unimportant, but their function is rather moral than in- 
tellectual. 

The notion of the “experimental” determination of political 
issues, again, is an especially vicious analogy from natural 
science. Experimentation by society upon itself is both limited 
and terribly dangerous, especially since what it really involves 
is mainly the experimentation upon society as a whole as a sort 
of “guinea pig” by some political official or group. It would be 
a very good law, if it could be enforced, to compel all discussion 
of action by “society,” or ‘‘the whole people,” to substitute for 
such terms the phrase “a government made up of politicians.”’ 
The problem of social action is almost wholly a problem of 
leadership.” 

The attitude of caution is reinforced by observation of the 
intellectual and moral qualities of men in general as manifested 
in everyday life. These qualities are not seriously inadequate 
for the maintenance of social life under stable conditions; with 
relatively few exceptions, men have good intentions and the 
ability to learn a routine of action, are amenable to discipline, 
and under discipline have courage. Moreover, the majority of 


% Politicians are, it will be kept in mind, of two sorts, either democratic or auto- 
cratic; i.e., they hold their positions by competitive persuasion or by monopoly based on 
outright force. In concrete reality, power always rests on a complex mixture of prin- 
ciples. 
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men have a fair amount of ingenuity in meeting exceptional 
predicaments, as individuals, in the physical environment; and, 
in addition, the race seems to produce an adequate supply of 
individuals especially endowed with capacity for scientific in- 
vestigation and analysis. (Only a limited number of these can 
be given employment, and only a limited amount of the fruits 
can be digested.) 

A large proportion of men also have abundant ingenuity in 
meeting social and political predicaments, as individuals. But, 
unfortunately, the exercise of this form of ability is a force 
making for the disruption of order, and is in fact one of the chief 
roots of the social problem. On the other hand, the proportion 
of human beings who could invent a game, which anyone would 
care to play, even a game for a very few contestants, is a ques- 
tion on which the range of disagreement will not be important 
for the present argument; the proportion is small. The notion 
that the general mass of mankind, taken on the scale of a mod- 
ern national state, can quickly and reliably think out and apply 
important constitutional changes is poisonous nonsense. The 
conditions under which human nature evolved through the mil- 
lenniums from the animal to the human level, and the further 
millenniums of prehistory and of history—in comparison with 
which the era of attempted political self-determination is almost 
negligible—were not such as to develop the intellectual and 
moral capacities required for combining effective mass action on 
a large scale with individual freedom of self-expression, to say 
nothing of political competence. And such qualities did not 
develop. 

Moreover, the “common man” must be given credit for sense 
enough to know that he and his fellows do not possess such 
qualities. When ordinary people think of large-scale mass ac- 
tion, they do not think of individual liberty and intellectual de- 
liberation and public discussion. The simplest activity involv- 
ing concerted action, even when rules for every contingency are 
given and accepted in advance, as in organized sports or the 
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group rendition of a piece of music, is hardly thought of without 
a leader having practically absolute authority in the premises. 
On the political arena, also, the masses instinctively and un- 
equivocally turn toward strong leadership in a time of crisis or 
serious tension. And the authority of a leader must rest on a 
moral-religious basis, which must be emotional, non-rational, in 
rough proportion to the amount of leading he is to do, i.e., to the 
amount of action, change, and meeting of situations which are 
called for.” 

We are thrown back upon the problem of leadership, which is 
to say “politics,” where the outstanding facts are no more re- 
assuring. It is fairly evident that the individuals conspicuously 
active in urging extensive social changes are not generally those 
who are even relatively most competent in their judgment of 
social facts and values and the consequences of possible measures. 
Humility and modesty go with deep insight, and those who see 
farthest into the problems see their difficulty and are reticent 
about writing prescriptions even for admitted evils. (This is 
commonly interpreted as favoring the evils.) 

And still less can the advocates of extensive reforms be re- 
garded as disinterested. Almost in the nature of the case they 
would be the agents to carry out the changes proposed, and to 
administer the new system if adopted; and their interest can 
hardly be unaffected by the realization of this fact. In short, 
advocacy of extensive reform is practically the solicitation of 
the position of king on the part of the reformer. And under com- 
petitive conditions the solicitation tends to take a form in which 
it will be effective in gaining power for the agitators, which does 
not mean clearness, and inclusive accuracy, regarding the 
changes to be brought about. The reformer typically has, in 
fact, little in the way of a definite program, but preaches vague 
ideals in terms admitting of little dispute. In an age of experi- 
mental science he also rather typically advocates experimental 


27 In political society it is impossible to have even fairly specific rules along with 
much change, and, in fact, practically the whole of the problem consists in interpreting, 
“enforcing,” and changing the accepted rules. 
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procedure—with himself as experimenter and society as ex- 
perimented upon.”* When a “leader’’ of a revolutionary move- 
ment acquires any considerable following, it is usually obvious 
to anyone but himself, if not even to him, that it is based on 
mob-mindedness, on the romantic craving of the crowd for a 
hero, and for easy and pleasant cures for serious maladies, and 
on general emotional and intellectual befuddlement. A large 
mass of people simply does not form a cohesive group and act as 
a unit (in situations calling for rapid or effective action) on an 
intellectually critical basis; and intelligence must recognize this 
fact as a datum in all its deliberations about social problems. 
Leadership on a religious-emotional basis is an indefinitely more 
natural, an easier and less costly system of order than any 
other.?? (The weakness of such a system is its excessive strength, 
its tendency toward rigidity.) If freedom is to be maintained, the 
rate of change must be limited—with perhaps some provision 
for temporary recourse to authoritarian rule in times of crisis.%° 


28 This country (and every democratic country) has been flooded, especially during 
the depression period, with propaganda of innumerable kinds as contradictory among 
themselves as most of them are foolish from any sound critical standpoint. (Among the 
worst in America is that put out over the signature of Professor John Dewey, America’s 
most widely followed and quoted philosopher.) 

The supreme stupidity and crime to be laid at the door of reformers is, of course, the 
doctrine of the class war. The intellectual absurdity of the notion that any developed 
society is divisible into tolerably homogeneous economic classes in any limited number 
(a war nearly has to be between two parties) is surpassed if possible by the intellectual 
and moral monstrosity of the doctrine of moral reformism based on the philosophy of 
materialism—forcibly construed to mean that the only way to promote reform is to 
secure and employ superior force. But the dominant school of reformers, the Marxists, 
have carried this position to the point of making their completely visionary end justify 
any means and of denying that there is any truth or right except being on the “right 
side’”—meaning their side in a struggle for power. 

29 It is too easy for the idealist to fall into a contemptuous attitude toward order. 
Of course, we can have too much of it; but without a fair degree of order, social achieve- 
ment is impossible, society itself nonexistent, and the life of man “nasty, brutish, and 
short.” 

3° Under frontier conditions, even though growth and change are fairly rapid, not 
much unity in action is necessary, and a high degree of individual liberty is possible. 
Under modern conditions of social and economic pressure and of social, economic, and 
technological complexity, the maintenance of order requires an enormous amount of re- 
straint. Intellectual and moral progress, as well as technical, is a source of tremendous 
strain on the mechanism of order. 
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The ideal of free society is that social problems should be 
settled in their large outlines by discussion in which all normal 
adults participate equally, and in further detail by leadership 
intelligently chosen by all through public discussion and leading 
with the intelligent and moral consent and co-operation of the 
masses. The first question raised, and a terribly serious one, is 
that of how far any moral basis of unity can survive open dis- 
cussion. The very attitude of critical intellectual examination 
seems to be intrinsically individualistic, both as regards the 
intellectual process itself and—even more seriously for the social 
problem—as regards an inherent tendency toward the individu- 
alization of ends. It certainly is inherently disruptive of the 
traditional and emotional-religious attitude, and that of passive 
acceptance in general, whether of tradition or of leadership, 
traditional or self-imposed, which together have formed the 
basis of social unity throughout history. 

Discussion itself, moreover, is a social activity in the true 
sense—a ‘‘game” which has to be carried on in accord with 
rules—and these rules must be respected for “absolutistic’”’ or 
“spiritual” reasons and not from individual utilitarian motives. 
The player must be more concerned to maintain the game and 
have it a good game than he is to win. But discussion seems to 
manifest in an especial degree the tendency of games to de- 
teriorate, through “cheating,” first into ill will and ultimately 
into disruption or even violence. From this point of view the 
history of intellectual activity, in science, criticism, and philoso- 
phy, is surely far from encouraging. The specialized, profes- 
sional intellectuals have shown little-enough capacity to main- 
tain the spirit of discussion, even in small groups and under 
what should be extremely favorable conditions; and of their 
ability to settle issues and solve serious problems by discussion 
among themselves it is more pleasant not to speak. In the 
natural sciences the issues finally get settled by unmistakable 
objective tests, the results of which are plain even to the non- 
specialist. In the field of morals and politics—to say nothing of 
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religion—it is questionable whether the net result has been 
progress toward consensus or the multiplication of controversy. 


To recapitulate: The central theme in a sound treatment of 
the nature, functions, and problems of social science should be 
emphasis of the “‘paradox’’ that a non-practical, “pure science”’ 
of society—in the interpretative and normative-critical sense in 
which truth and knowledge have meaning in this field—is a 
practical necessity. In this connection the parallelism and the 
contrast between social and natural “science” are equally im- 
portant. It is a pet observation of the writer that we should 
probably not have had the modern development of electric 
lighting, power transmission, and communication if Franklin, 
Volta, Faraday, and the other founders of electrical science had 
been set to work on the problems of lighting, power transmis- 
sion, and communication. There seems to be a general principle 
of indirection permeating human conduct; we do otherwise than 
we intend, and by aiming at one goal reach another, which may 
be better or worse. But while in dealing with social problems we 
require objectivity just as much as in the thinking by which we 
understand and use the natural environment, the problem of 
objectivity is almost infinitely more subtle and difficult in the 
field of norms and values than in the instrumental realm of 
physical invariance. The fact that we feel so vague and timor- 
ous about it is sufficient evidence of the difficulty. 

To begin with, in thinking about ideals and rules of action, 
even from an individual standpoint, we are thinking, in a much 
more direct sense than is true in science, about ourselves and our 
thinking, and this involves something akin to lifting ong’s self 
by one’s own bootstraps. We unquestionably do it, more or less; 
we make judgments about ideas and ideals which are better or 
worse, and which may be made better by effort and pains. But 
we cannot expect to understand fully the process itself. When 
social phenomena, ideas, and rules of associative life are in 
question, the issues are further vexed by the moral factor al- 
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ready repeatedly emphasized; there is a universal “temptation” 
to attempt to secure the agreement of others which confirms an 
opinion as true (or at least meritorious) and which is absolutely 
necessary to any expression of political thinking in action, by 
an appeal from “reason” to “force’”—meaning any procedure 
except reliance on the inherent power of truth itself. 

The moral issues involved in the notion of truth affecting 
moral issues must be understood and faced. Every honest 
worker for truth must recognize the moral limitations of human 
nature in himself as well as in others, along with the intellectual 
limitations, and the theoretical difficulties which arise from the 
combination. No one is free from pride of opinion or from a 
pathetic liability to error in forming judgments. Everyone is too 
ready to reach “conclusions” and then to make of any position 
a personal interest and proceed to “fight” for it. The notion 
that men naturally and spontaneously think correctly or alike, 
or would do so if they were only free from the influence of tradi- 
tion and authority, is the great romantic heresy of the modern 
age. The fallacy is well illustrated by the tendency to indefinite 
multiplication of sects which followed upon the breakdown of 
the traditional-authoritarian religious unity of Western Europe 
by the Reformation. The “natural” thing is rather to follow 
some “line” of what seems to be reasoning, to some result which 
looks big and interesting and important and then to assume that 
it is “sound” and that disagreement and opposition are due to 
selfish motives or to incompetence. It requires an astonishing 
amount of painful effort in the original construction and in the 
pondering of criticism to reach any justified assurance that an 
opinion has merit, in a field where terms cannot be objectively 
defined and results objectively tested. Once a man’s mind is 
liberated and set thinking, he becomes an inveterate “‘theorizer” 
and is as partial to his own ideas as he is to his own children, 
or to any individual interest whatever. Even sound logic is of 
little help in this situation, for the issues lie predominantly in 
the meaning of propositions and not in their formal manipula- 
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tion. When an idea gains acceptance, other data are easily har- 
monized with it and made to confirm it. This quality of human 
nature is abundantly manifest in the history of natural science 
itself prior to the age of experiment. 

At the same time we must recognize that there is in our field 
no objective test for separating either truth from opinion or the 
urge to promote an opinion “believed” to be true from the 
craving for personal aggrandizement.** No intelligently candid 
person will claim the right to be a judge of his own cause, or 
pretend that a difference of opinion does not set up a conflict of 
interests. Thus the belief that one has the truth on any new or 
controverted point can never be impartial, and, ethically speak- 
ing, must be held tentatively. But to hold a belief is to believe 
it better than conflicting opinions, and love of truth is humanly 
inseparable from the wish to spread the belief in what one be- 
lieves to be true. 

The fundamental moral issue faced by any individual is set 
by two opposed conceptions of the way in which truth is to be 
promoted. Like the belief in truth itself, both finally rest on reli- 
gious faith. At one extreme is the view that truth will win in a 
contest with error, i.e., that in a contest between human pro- 
ponents of conflicting positions, God, or the universe, will give 
victory to the right. According to this view, one ought to fight 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly for one’s opinions. It does not 
really matter whether the position one fights for is right or 
wrong, but only that all possible positions be represented and 
energetically advocated. The intellectual theory of modern de- 
mocracy has gone far in this direction. (Cf. especially the nature 
of a legal trial.) At the other extreme is the doctrine that truth 
will win out over error by its own inherent power if stated ob- 
jectively and dispassionately—“‘lifted up.” In this view any 

3t There are many other loves which conflict with the love of truth and interfere with 
jts quest and promotion. But, in our contemporary liberal culture, the love of personal 
aggrandizement is the worst, or includes most of the others. And the very fact that in 


“science” knowledge has become a means to distinction and power has created a “re- 
spect” for it which aggravates the difficulties. 
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personal contest is a mere test of relative power and has nothing 
whatever to do with truth or right. All aggressiveness, all spirit 
of assertion against opposition, and all personal identification 
with a position or wish to change the position of others is vain, 
arrogant, and evil. Modern civilization chtaracteristically pro- 
fesses this view while following chiefly the other. 

No doubt both of these extreme positions are wrong, and it 
is also right for different persons to compromise at widely dif- 
ferent points along the scale between them. But it seems clear 
to the writer that, relatively speaking, with reference to our 
modern Western culture, strong emphasis needs to be placed on 
the second alternative—our preaching in contrast with our prac- 
tice. We need much more “intellectual pacifism,”’ more conse- 
cration and less controversy, than we get or are likely to get. 
Our civilization is excessively romantic; it needs more discipline 
and faith in discipline, and more patience, and in the field of 
morals and politics vastly more real intellectual work. Men on 
the average need to be much surer that they are “right” before 
they ‘“‘go ahead” to convince their neighbors and convert the 
world. And while the contest motive cannot be repudiated al- 
together, it seems even clearer that when men do enter the lists 
for a position they should be much more restrained and ‘‘con- 
scientious” in their methods of striving for victory. The belief 
in competition as a principle seems to carry with it recognition 
of the necessity of having and obeying rules. Otherwise every 
difference of opinion would be the occasion for a fight—to the 
death and without rules.” 

On the other hand, there can hardly be any danger of going 
too far in the direction suggested. Uncler a free system of gov- 


32 T do not see how one can be an “absolute” pacifist or an absolute anything. (The 
word should be “‘pacificist,” as Norman Angell says.) No doubt we must admit that the 
end always justifies the means to some extent; and perhaps there may be cases in which 
it does so absolutely, where it comes to be simply “thy life or mine” between men, 
parties, states, or civilizations. But there must surely be the strongest possible pre- 
sumption in favor of minimizing the test-of-strength element in favor of genuine discus- 
sion as a method of settling differences; and the very concept of discussion excludes all 
use of force, including persuasion, in any form. 
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ernment all political issues which really are issues must be 
settled formally by an open contest between advocates, pre- 
sumably in accord with rules, but with the inevitable tendency 
to “stretch” the rules and employ the methods which lead to 
victory. The apparently universal human desire for victory it- 
self must work with the interest in the issue to this effect. There 
will always be a need for moral pressure in the other direction 
all along the scale, for moralizing the contest and for minimizing 
the contest spirit in favor of true deliberation and discussion. 

With reference to social science in particular, in a world where 
freedom in practical affairs means personal competition, some- 
thing like the extreme position of absolutely eschewing conten- 
tion in favor of dispassionate objectivity would seem to be the 
correct position. In the first place, it seems to be a reasonable 
creed for those who believe at all in the validity of principles 
other than force and “‘strategy”’ to trust in the potency of truth 
and in co-operation in the quest of truth. The alternative, which 
is to promote truth by setting its devotees to competing with 
each other, along with charlatans and demagogues, with the in- 
expert and romantically disposed public to pick the winner, 
does not seem promising. And again, it may, on the one hand, 
be doubted whether social science can maintain any distinctive 
existence on any other basis, and, on the other, it is fairly clear 
that the modern social situation has need for just this type of 
leadership. 
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ETHICS, LAW, AND THE STATE’ 


GIORGIO DEL VECCHIO 


O DEFINE the idea of the state we must go back to 

that of law; and this, in its turn, cannot be defined 

without ascending to the idea of ethics. Such is the 
ordo et connexio idearum which corresponds, if rightly under- 
stood, to the ordo et connexio rerum. Since I wish to proceed 
deductively, it is expedient to begin with a few brief remarks on 
ethics in general and its place in the conception of the world. 

Our consciences exist in as far as an object is opposed to a 
subject. This double aspect, which we might call bipolar, of 
being (that is, the content of every conscience) is resolved into 
a transcendental parallelism in that the whole reality is refer- 
able equally to one or the other of these principles. It is not a 
question of dividing reality into two parts, subject and object, 
though this might appear true to an observation made em- 
pirically, nor are there wanting, as we know well, attempts at 
philosophic construction in this sense. But such constructions, 
critically examined, reveal themselves to be defective and in- 
adequate. Subject and object are not “things” or matter, but 
transcendental criteria which means necessary (a priori) points 
of view. 

On the one hand it is necessary for us to admit an existence 
(objective) which comprises our existence itself—a reality, then, 
having its principle outside ourselves, anterior to us, infinitely 
greater than we are, which moves according to its own energies 
and its own laws, to which all our life is subordinated, not being 
anything but a minute particle of it (particula naturae). Our 
intellect can, therefore, strive to know this reality and discover 
its laws, but cannot change it. This, briefly, is the ‘‘objective 
orientation” of conscience. 


* Address given at the Eighth International Congress of Philosophy at Prague, 


September 4, 1934. 
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But, on the other hand, we must consider that the knowledge 
of nature itself, just because it is knowledge and therefore an 
act of the subject, has in this (that is, in our spirit) its principle. 
One must then admit that reality is not ‘‘outside” or “before” 
the ego (this being understood universally as the seat or center 
of ideas), but is, on the contrary, a production or representation 
of the ego itself; and the laws of reality are none other than the 
laws of thought. This is what we may call the ‘subjective 
orientation” of the conscience. This orientation is insuppres- 
sible, as a law immanent in our being, for the reason that our 
being is equally disposed, through its natural structure, to 
orientate itself in one or the other direction. The two anti- 
thetical fundamental terms are equally legitimate and valid, 
each of them dominating and embracing the other but never 
succeeding, definitively, in eliminating it, because in its turn 
(inverting the visual angle) it is dominated and embraced by 
the other. 

In considering our actions, also, it is always possible for us to 
refer them with equal reason to objective reality (as phenomena 
of nature, subject, therefore, to the laws of nature itself) and to 
the subjectivity from which they emanate. This subjectivity, 
which is in us supreme certainty, and stamps, as a presupposi- 
tion which cannot be disregarded, all our theoretical and prac- 
tical expression, causes us to participate in another world, 
different from that of nature objectively considered. When we 
speak of “our nature” we mean, precisely, to refer to a principle 
of a subjective order, which transcends (and in a certain sense, 
comprises) the nature of the physical senses; excepting always 
the possibility of that inversion on which we have just insisted. 

The consciousness of our subjectivity, in this transcendental 
sense, is inevitably accompanied by that of our liberty and re- 
sponsibility (indeed they are one and the same). Every action 
of ours has its principle in ourselves and has therefore the mark 
of an absolute beginning; though, regarded in the order of 
phenomena, that is, referred to the objective principle of na- 
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ture, it seems to be determined by the latter. This is the an- 
tinomy, or rather the refraction of being, which it would be 
vain to attempt to eliminate and which contains in itself all the 
dramas and perpetual crises of our existence. There arises, 
then, for the subject, the practical or ethical problem (quid 
agendum), a problem which, obviously, would not exist for an 
object. Every moment the subject must act; that is he must 
in some way or other take an attitude or manifest his being 
(even when this may be qualified negatively as abstinence). 
And since «erating in a certain way undoubtedly depends on 
the subject himself, he is bound to find a rule for his own action 
and this is offered to him directly by his own conscience, or in- 
directly by suggestions more or less in conformity with it, com- 
ing from the consciences of others with whom he is in communi- 
cation. 

What may be the tenor and the value of this rule (which we 
may call a criterion or ethical principle), whether it be single 
or multiple, constant or changing, founded on the intrinsic 
being of the subject or imposed on him from without—all these 
and other questions connected with it form the material for dis- 
cussion of ethics as a philosophical subject. It would not be 
possible now to trace even summarily the historical develop- 
ment of such questions and the various solutions proposed. Let 
us remind ourselves only that an empirical treatment of these 
matters also is possible. One may observe the actual way of 
behaving of individuals and peoples, that is to say, their cus- 
toms; and similarly one may observe the fact of the enunciation 
of precepts and rules of conduct independently of their value. 
Ethics (called more precisely in this sense, objective ethics, or 
the science of customs, or ethography) becomes then a part of 
the science of nature. The real task of ethics, as a speculative 
science, is, however, the search after a universal principle of 
action as having its own absolute value, and a real deontological 
truth, independent of experience. 

If, to derive this principle or absolute rule of conduct, one 
takes into consideration the constituent elements of the subjec- 
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tive being, one may, to begin with, affirm, generically speaking, 
that he (that is, the universal man) must live “according to 
nature” (duodoyounévws rH dice fHv, according to the formula 
of the Stoics).? By this, however, only a little step has been 
taken, nor are misunderstandings avoided; so that it is necessary 
to give warning that by ‘“‘nature” we do not here mean physical 
or phenomenal reality, from which no rule could be drawn, but 
the essential nature of man. 

If, then, referring to this formula, and wishing to explain it, 
we consider the nature of man to be everything that appertains 
to him, we meet with such a varied and multiple series of 
tendencies, needs, attitudes, and aspirations, that, even prac- 
tically, consequences which are often contradictory result; it is 
not, therefore, surprising that the most diverse systems of 
ethics all claim to be founded on human nature. It is clear that, 
the aim of ethics being to direct conduct, it must fix an order, 
and consequently a hierarchy, in the conflict of the different 
motives that agitate the soul, and hence human life. This order 
should, if possible, be such as to allow man to develop har- 
moniously all his powers and aptitudes—a formula which 
might have the value even of an ethical principle if we had not 
still to make clear what precisely this “harmony” means. 

No motive in itself, considered separately, can be sufficient 
to set a standard for human life. This inadequacy is already 
in a certain way proved by the criticism that may fairly easily 
be made (we have elsewhere tried to do this ourselves) of those 
systems which have assumed as the basis of ethics some particu- 
lar motive (e.g., egoism, the social sense, compassion, etc.). 
But even by means of direct reasoning it is easy to perceive that 
where an endless variety of motives, or psychological elements 
all equally ‘“‘ratural” and therefore ever renewing themselves, 
exist, we cannot attribute to any one of them the power of 
suppressing the others. 

Looking farther into human nature, we find that its real 


2 For the variants of this formula and their possible meanings cf. Zeller, Die Philoso- 
phie der Griechen, III, Abt. I (4. Aufl., 1909), 215. 
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essence and its supreme law do not consist in this or that em- 
pirically observed tendency, but in that which truly constitutes 
its subjectivity, that is, in the quality of an absolute principle 
which transcends all data and all reality and stamps human 
nature with its own seal. But the condition of this transcend- 
ence is precisely the surmounting of those motives of an em- 
pirical order by which the subjective being seems to be bound 
to the world of experience as a definite part of it. The absolute 
value of subjectivity (or personality) declares itself in the con- 
science with this transcendent character which means belong- 
ing to another world, that of universal ideas, in which the ego 
celebrates its real nature and discovers its own kingdom. The 
world of nature appears in this way to be transfigured and as if 
reflecting and depending on the ideal world, so to speak, of the 
ego. 

But subjectivity, as absolute form and substance, cannot but 
be universal, and therefore inexhaustible in the multiplicity of 
its individual subjects, which together belong to the order of 
phenomena. Hence it is that not every manifestation of per- 
sonality or empirical subjectivity has an ethical character and 
an absolute value; this character and this value are attained 
only in as far as the subject raises himself in his decisions to that 
pure universality which exists in him virtually as an inner voca- 
tion and a categorical voice of the conscience, and but waits for 
him to verify it. 

When not complying with this voice, the subject will indeed 
continue to belong (as a particula) to the world of nature, and 
will be worked on in a certain way by it; he will not, however, 
really act himself. He will not be equal to his true nature, in- 
deed he will betray the law immanent in his real being: ipse se 
fugiet, according to Cicero’s admirable expression in De repub- 
lica. This means, among other things, that the antithesis (exist- 
ing only in the empirical world) between different subjective 
individualities must be eliminated. The rule of conduct, in order 
to be equal to the being, and thus ethically valid, must be uni- 
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versal, or applicable to all subjects. In this lies the eternal truth 
of the evangelical maxim: ‘‘Do not unto others what thou 
wouldst not that others do to you,” a maxim formulated in 
divers manners by the philosophical schools of every age, but 
imprinted identically and indelibly on the consciences of all 
men. 

It may, indeed, be remarked on the other hand that a perverse 
or vitiated will can also give its own actions a certain universal- 
ity, extending to all similar cases a real but mistaken intention. 
Of this it would not be difficult to give examples. But this ob- 
jection only proves that one must understand the spirit rather 
than the letter of the maxim we have recalled. The truth is that 
the ethical principle imposes an affirmation (and not merely an 
attitude or treatment) of one’s own and others’ personalities, in 
their common foundation. The prevention, therefore, in one’s 
self or in others, of the development of the spirit, which is uni- 
versal by nature, could never correspond to a true universality. 
This argument shows us the meeting-point between the so-called 
formal and practical (in the technical sense of these words) 
ethics, or the element of truth which is innate also in the prac- 
tical ethics and is, moreover, that most widely accepted, both 
by itself or in synthesis with formal ethics. 

The respect for (not only passive but active) and the eleva- 
tion of the spiritual essence of the person constitute, then, the 
true content of the ethical principle, while, in its form, it im- 
poses that universality which results from the recognition of the 
substantial identity of the being of all subjects. Since the 
human being is bound also to the world of nature, the maxim 
just enunciated must not be understood as merely an abstrac- 
tion, but must be integrated with regard, precisely, to the com- 
plexity of the human being. Man, indeed, consists of spirit, but 
at the same time (even if, like Plotinus, we are ashamed of it) 
of body, and has multiple conditions of life, with instincts, 
needs, tendencies, and aspirations, often, as it has been said, 
at odds with each other. From this, new practical problems are 
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ever arising and to solve these a simple formula, like that just 
indicated (or any other similar one), would seem to be too 
sketchy, one-sided, and inadequate. This maxim, however, 
serves to indicate the hierarchical criterion we have pointed out 
above. In the development of his own aptitudes, in attaining 
to and maintaining by daily effort that balance in which life 
really consists, man must above all ‘“‘save his own soul,”’ that is, 
preserve intact and affirm practically the ideal universality of 
his own being. Into every one of his actions he must, therefore, 
carry the mark of that pure metempirical character which alone 
guarantees the autonomy and peace of his own conscience, 
bringing it into agreement ideally with the whole of humanity. 
Hence the subordination of pleasure to duty, of passion to 
reason, of body to spirit, of egoism to the love of one’s neighbor 
(to employ terms that belong to the familiar language of the 
people, while having also a profound philosophical meaning). 

From this comes the prohibition, expressed in numberless 
rules, of all that signifies excess, disturbance, or disequilibrium 
in the physical nature also, this being a condition of spiritual 
activity and elevation. From this, again, comes the obligation 
of each individual to assign to himself his own mission in life, 
in the field of work responding best to his own aptitudes, in 
order to reach the greatest possible perfection; and in this 
willing and constant effort to attain to the highest, even in the 
humblest things, is the true and only moral nobility (age quod 
agis, according to the old maxim). 

In the ethical principle, thus summarily traced, is implied an 
element which has already made its appearance here, yet 
nevertheless requires special notice, that is, the obligation of 
the subject to recognize the subjectivity of others. This is a 
deontological necessity, since without it the rising above em- 
pirical individuality and its elevation to the universal would not 
be attained. 

Let us leave aside for the present the theoretical importance 
of this attitude of the conscience, which has the character of a 
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true category. Thanks to it, a subject attributes to another out- 
side himself, that is, an object, his own quality as subject, put- 
ting himself thus into the condition of being an object with 
regard to the latter. Considered under its practical aspect, as 
ethically necessary, this attitude of the conscience gives en- 
trance to a whole series of valuations and determinations in its 
working which we may call, in a sense, intersubjective. The 
absolute character of the person, regarded sub specie aeternitatis, 
becomes really a fundamental norm in the relations between 
several subjects each of whom has a claim (legitimate, because 
founded on the same principle, which is valid in law) to be 
recognized as having this quality, and, respectively, a corre- 
sponding obligation toward the other. This fundamental norm 
is translated and refracted, consequently, into a series of norms, 
also bilateral or composed of correlative claims and obligations 
with regard to all the elements and aspects of the life of the 
person, and all his possible activities. 

We designate thus, on the same basis that belongs to “‘sub- 
jective ethics,” of which we have spoken before (and with the 
same value, since—we repeat—the principle is one and the 
same), a system of “intersubjective ethics.” These two sys- 
tems meet really and logically, and constitute properly one 
whole, being only two different modes (both necessary) of con- 
sidering and regulating human activities. Briefly, we may call 
the first morals and the second law. We thus keep to the com- 
mon, or at least prevalent, use; but it is advisable to note that 
the word morals is used in a more restricted sense than ethics, 
whereas, as we know, according to their respective roots, the 
two expressions ought to be equivalent.‘ 


3 To avoid possible misunderstanding, we prefer this expression to that of “objective 
ethics,” which we have used on another occasion. 

4 On the use of these terms compare the celebrated works of Eisler (Wérterbuch der 
philosophischen Begriffe, 3. Aufl., 1910), of Lalande (Vocabulaire technique et critique de 
la Philosophie, 1926), etc. It seems to us that for the reason adduced in the text we 
should distinguish ethics in the wide sense, which means practical philosophy, or the 
normalizing science of conduct in general, and ethics in the strict sense, or subjective 
ethics, as a synonym of morals, as compared with law, or intersubjective ethics. 
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As universal concepts, the two species, valuations and prac- 
tical rules, are distinguished by the fact that the former imposes 
on the subject the duty of a definite mode of conduct, and, in 
consequence, the duty of refraining from any act of conduct con- 
trary to this; the second attributes to a subject the power of 
claiming or exacting, and only in correlation with this does it 
impose on others an obligation. The first form (morals) is there- 
fore unilateral and is resolved entirely in declared deontological 
necessities, ignoring, strictly, the category of the permission; 
the second form (juridical) is, on the contrary, essentially bi- 
lateral, and is resolved into two complementary series of per- 
missions and obligations. In virtue of this different logical struc- 
ture, morals considers and estimates conduct from the point of 
view of the conscience of the subject, that is, from within, giv- 
ing most weight to the psychical element of the action; whereas 
law considers and estimates the joint action of several subjects, 
so as to establish relations among them (there is no law without 
juridical relations). It aims essentially, therefore, at fixing the 
meeting of the possible modes of behavior of several parties, or 
the limits of their reciprocal responsibility or liability; since 
this meeting-point necessarily happens in the physical world, 
law primarily regards the »hysical element of actions, and 
through this, that is, the external, it reaches the interior or 
psychic element. Thus, if we are not mistaken, the vexatissima 
quaestio of the relations between morals and law, is resolved; 
not, that is, in the sense supported by many philosophers, that 
morals judges only intentions or motives whereas law leaves 
these aside; but in the sense that morals as much as law com- 
prises integrally human actions, in both their constituent ele- 
ments, but that morals and law move from different, indeed 
opposite, points of view. 

We deduce from this the exact determination of the character 
of law, about which there has been, and still is, so much discus- 
sion, namely, its power of compulsion or, better, coercion. To 
transgress a juridical obligation means to do something that 
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others may legitimately oppose;5 for this is precisely the sense 
of the intersubjectivity (or alteritas) which belongs to law. The 
essentially bilateral nature of juridical relations does away with 
any possibility of a hiatus or interruption between its two terms 
by their contiguous and complementary natures, or, as we say, 
their juxtaposition. One who goes beyond the limits of true 
law invades, necessarily, the rights of others, which have, by 
their constitution, the claim to demand respect, and hence the 
possibility of repulsing an invasion—a possibility, be it under- 
stood, in the juridical sense, that is, liceita, which is not lost 
even when the force or physical strength to repel the wrong and 
reintegrate the offended right is defective. Law and the preven- 
tion of wrongs are, then, logically one and same; just as are one 
and the same, in the field of morals, the duty of acting (or be- 
having in a certain way) and that of refraining from what, in 
the same subject, is incompatible with this way of behaving. 
We have thus tried to define briefly the characters of the two 
universal forms of ethics. Through these, and these alone (for 
a third form is not possible) a single supreme principle or 
criterion of conduct is rendered applicable to all the relations 
of life, both individual and social. We have already seen how 
this principle, having an absolute value, may be deduced by a 
trancendental consideration. and not merely an empirical one, 
of the subjective being. It is .bvious, however, that, in place of 
this, other ethical principles of a different content may be as- 
sumed and therefore applied in the two aforesaid forms. It is 
possible to conceive, adopting as a “supreme value”’ any cri- 
terion of conduct, ethical systems in indefinite numbers, each 
comprising coherently a double series of moral and juridical 
determinations. Positivity or concrete exemplification is not, 
in truth, essential to any system of a deontological order. If we 
regard the phenomenology offered to us by the “world of na- 
tions,” or history, we find that every people, at every age, has 
had and has its own regulating system of conduct with rules 


5 By “do” we mean behave in a certain way, even act negatively. 
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expressed partly in moral and partly in juridical forms. This 
very general fact, which has no exceptions, goes to prove the 
human necessity of those categories, which have their roots in 
our spirit; confirming thus a posteriori the demonstration made 
a priori. 

As to what concerns the content, the ethical systems offered 
us by history present a rich variety and we might almost say 
an outburst of beliefs and impositions meant to actuate differ- 
ent types of life, although not without notable agreements and 
a certain uniformity of fundamental motives. We are far, how- 
ever, from finding in the historical field that unlimited mutabil- 
ity of moral and juridical conceptions that the mind can form by 
way of hypotheses for dialectical exercise in the realm of ab- 
stract logic. 

We may really affirm, with near enough approximation, that 
in the customs and laws of different peoples are reflected, not 
only the immutable forms of ethical valuation, but also, in a 
certain measure, the intrinsic content of the supreme principle 
that manifests itself in its pure light only to a conscience which 
is “fully awake.” Deviations, even serious ones, are possible in 
history, and its contingent attestations must not be confused 
with the order of values which is in force over them and above 
empirical reality in general. The supreme criterion of good and 
evil, of the just and the unjust, is not what a legislator or any 
assembly has been pleased, or is pleased, to establish; whereas 
just these deliberations (tacit or expressed, individual or col- 
lective) are an object of appraisement according to that cri- 
terion. But this must not prevent our recognizing that, re- 
garded from within rather than from their outward manifesta- 
tions, the attestations of the consciences of peoples, which are 
summed up in their positive morals and in their positive laws, 
confirm generally that which pure reason deduces. 

Positivity or empirical existence, as regards morals, is dis- 
played in customs, which express in action predominating be- 
liefs, both in rules and in judgments which are formulated in ac- 
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cordance with the customs themselves. From this derives a con- 
siderable amount of suggestion and pressure on the individual 
will; and it has often been remarked that this influence (the so- 
called “sanction of public opinion’’) is practically not less au- 
thoritative or less efficacious than the other sanction, belonging 
specifically to law. In the field of morals, however, special 
organs are not required for the pronouncements and the applica- 
tion of moral rules; nor would these, strictly speaking, be pos- 
sible (save in vague or attenuated forms), precisely by reason of 
the subjective character of such rules, which must enforce their 
claims directly (from within) on the conscience of each subject. 

The matter changes its aspect entirely when, from morals, we 
pass to law. The norms of law being intersubjective, the will 
that fixes them and puts them into force has necessarily a 
superindividual character; that is, it does not coincide, or at 
least it is not necessary that it should coincide, with any single 
will; nor does it represent (as we might say of morals) a group 
of parallel wills. It represents a resultant of tendencies that are 
often antithetical, a synthesis of wills which intersect in a com- 
mon meeting-place. Thus, whereas morals, even positive mor- 
als, exist in a state of diffusion and exercise their authority on 
men living in a society, without the need of special structures 
and articulations, positive law (that is, law which is actually ap- 
plied or is applicable to people living together in a community) 
is organized concretely as the expression of a preponderant or 
sovereign will, which exercises its controlling function by means 
of proper apparatus and institutions. 

Juridical norms, being composed in the unity of a system, are 
in a certain way ascribed to a subject, or referred, as to their 
common center, to the subject of that preponderant will. This, 
not being able to identify itself with any physical person, 
necessarily represents an entity sui generis, invisible and yet 
real, as real as the command that is issued from it. This is, in a 
word, the state. The idea of the state thus emerges from an 
examination, however rapid, of the positivity or concrete ex- 
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pression of law, since it is this positivity which resolves itself, 
at a certain point of its process, into the form or concept of the 
state.° One sees from this, with sufficient clarity, why the state 
appears to be furnished, after the usual formulas of the jurists, 
with the characters of “juridical personality” and “sovereignty.” 
One perceives also why it would be difficult to conceive a ‘“‘non- 
positive state” and that law is distinguished clearly by its posi- 
tivity. 

It is indeed true, that if we picture a juridical order which is 
constituted of that which is constantly recognized by the pre- 
ponderant or, rather, unanimous social will, a juridical order de- 
termined by the deontological principle of law in its absolute 
purity, we shall have the image of a “‘just” or “perfect” state. 
As we know, attempts at speculative, and even fantastic and 
utopian, constructions in this direction are not lacking; and we 
are far from denying summarily their value. But such construc- 
tions add nothing essential to what is already expressed in the 
deontological principle of law, or the idea of absolute justice. 
Though they indeed claim to guarantee its realization by means 
of a definite organism, this organism is, alas, merely hypo- 
thetical. Nor does the hypothesis suffice to give life to that con- 
crete will of a superindividual entity in which the state proper- 
ly consists. There is no trace of skepticism in these reflections; 
from them, indeed, that order of values which we have at- 
tempted to define above gains confirmation. 

The positivity or historical embodiment of law, like that of 
morals, must be distinguished from its ideality. There is, in 
both forms, an absolute law which has a deontological value 
above that of the empirical sphere. Nor would it be logically 
correct to admit this transcendental connection in morals while 
denying it to law, since both have the same foundation and the 
same nature. Positive morals, with their note of relativity and 
mutability according to peoples and times, are in force and 


6 We shall not stop here to make a more minutely analytical demonstration (which 
we have endeavored to do elsewhere) of this thesis. 
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affirm themselves historically, reflecting with greater or less 
approximation the principle of absolute morals. By analogy, 
positive law, whose relativity and historical nature are for the 
said reasons still more evident, can and must be compared with 
the ideal principle of law as a criterion of absolute value. 

If the state is the organ of law, and, precisely, the center and 
subject of a positive juridical system, there is no doubt that it, 
too, like the system it impersonates, is logically dependent on 
that ideal principle, or is subject to the valuations founded on 
that criterion. Only one who denies the transcendent validity 
of ethics and confuses more or less consciously the phenomenon 
with the idea, the fact with the norm, force with law, can at- 
tribute to any existing state, merely because it exists, absolute 
reason and an immanent ethical value. Philosophical criticism 
dissolves state idolatry of this sort, while it assigns and defends 
the right of the state to its own mission, from the fulfilment of 
which alone it may attract a superior consecration of its au- 
thority. This mission consists (it is worth while repeating this) 
in the realization of justice, or of that supreme law which no 
arbitrary will is capable of suppressing, which shines and gov- 
ers in every conscience and which imposes on all people respect 
for the sacred dignity of the human being. 

Nor must we believe that these formuias comprise individual- 
ity only as an abstraction. On the contrary, they comprise it 
in all its concrete manifestations, and signally in those which 
necessarily accompany the rise and development of the person. 
Among these are the parental bond which unites parents to 
their offspring and that bond, just as sacred, which unites the 
individual to the nation. This latter bond is the synthesis of the 
elements, elaborated by the labor of centuries, which give to 
every individual a certain spiritual stamp, that is, the plenti- 
tude and concreteness of his life (language, historical tradition, 
type of culture, and education), from which arises, between the 
individual and his fellow-countrymen, past, present, and future, 
a series of rights and duties which also merit the name of 
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“natural” and which, like those which derive from human na- 
ture in the strict sense, expect from the state recognition and 
protection. A state which does not correspond to a nation is an 
imperfect state; a state which does not defend and promote just- 
ly the national character, is an illegitimate state. From which we 
see, under another aspect, the fallacy of those who, with the 
illusion that they are accomplishing a “supernationalist” work, 
attribute to every state, past or present, a character and a value 
which can only be derived from its conformity to a lofty ideal. 

Finally, from all this emerges the fact that we cannot have a 
complete and true idea of the state if we do not distinguish 
critically between ideal and positive law; and this distinction 
is not possible without a foundation, equally critical, of ethical 
values in general. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROME 





HISTORY AS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
CHARLES M. WILTSE 
I 

ETWEEN history and social philosophy in general there 
B exists a dual relationship which is too easily overlooked. 
Any social philosophy must look for its factual data to 
the past. Its materials are only to be found in historical records, 
ancient or of yesterday, and it is itself only an interpretation of 
history. Before there can be an ethics, a politics, an economics, 
there must be history; for man himself precedes his attempts to 
explain his world, and his explanation is necessarily based on 
knowledge of his past. These two, man and the world, furnish 
at once the motives and the materials of all social thinking; and 
both fall first within the scope of history. It is history which 
tells us “what,” philosophy which seeks to answer ‘“‘why.”’ It is 
history which supplies the empirical data of life in society; so- 
cial philosophy which orders this data, postulates from it princi- 
ples of interpretation, makes of it an instrument for present use 
and future gain. In this sense, social philosophy may be identi- 

fied with the philosophy of history. 

For history as intimately depends on social thought. History 
is the record of the world and of man’s journey through it, from 
the dawn of consciousness to the given hour; but it is far more 
than a record of events, and far less. It is at once transcendent 
and exclusive. The events that have been in this world, if faith- 
fully transcribed, would be like the events in Tristram Shandy’s 
life, one day of which took one year to set down, multiplied by 
the total number of individuals who have existed throughout 
the sentient ages. The historian must choose from the past what 
he will incorporate into his record, and in his choice he advances 
beyond mere recording, whether he will or no. 

Try as he will, the historian cannot achieve the detachment 

49 
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of the artist, painting a stream from a quiet nook on the shore. 
He is himself a part of the stream, and he cannot escape the 
necessity of painting his picture from the water itself. It may be 
that he is in an eddy, a backwater, an undercurrent; or he may 
be in the center of a rushing flood. But wherever he is, his point 
of view is determined by his position in respect to history as a 
whole, and he can write from no other. His emphasis—his bias, 
if you will—is that imposed on him by his own training and ex- 
perience, by his personal philosophy, and he cannot avoid it. 

Neither is he content merely to make his choice for his record 
from the materials at hand, nor should he be. For unless he 
steps over into the field of interpretation, unless he seeks to as- 
sign causes and trace effects, his history is purposeless and 
without value. Here is the point of contact between history and 
philosophy, and it is the crucial point for both. It is here that 
the problem of meaning is involved, here that the relation of 
knower and known must be determined, here that history be- 
comes speculative and abstract, and merges with the more sub- 
tle dialectic of metaphysics or yields to the insistent demands of 
teleology. The record of the rocks tells us of untold geologic 
ages in which physical and chemical changes occurred before 
ever there was life, and of multifold forms of life before there 
was any percipient knower—before there was intelligence. 
Where is the historian to begin his history? With the appear- 
ance of mind? Whose mind? If there is purpose in history, there 
was purpose before there were knowing, finite minds; if there 
is continuity in historical events, the prehuman eons are a part 
of that continuity. If, in a word, there is purpose, it is the pur- 
pose of a divine or absolute mind, and the historian must be also 
a philosopher. 

II 


Somewhere short of this point the historian must stop. For 
him the cause of any given historical event must be the sum to- 
tal of the purposes, motives, and impulses of all the individuals 
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connected, directly or remotely, with the event; the agglomera- 
tion or synthesis of all the lives that have been in the world up 
to the moment of his narrative. We can never grasp these 
causes, and so we can never come nearer than an approximation 
to history. On the absolute plane, we should know. As men we 
can only conjecture, on the basis of the tiny fragment of the 
complex of historical causation which time has left us. These 
conjectures are not statements of fact, they are inferences, hy- 
potheses, or downright guesses, and history in consequence is 
not the “objective record of past events,” but the subjective in- 
terpretation, by human beings who can never even be fully 
aware of their own motives and impulses, of the motives and 
impulses of humanity on an infinite scale. 

Explicitly or by implication there must be some principle of 
interpretation, some formula for selecting and organizing and 
assigning causes to historical events. This principle, varying 
perhaps with each individual, is his philosophy of history; in its 
broadest sense is social philosophy itself. Shall I write a history 
of the United States? The point of view froin which I write it 
will be determined in large measure by my sectional inheritance, 
my political affiliations, my social and economic beliefs. How- 
ever sincerely I may strive for objectivity, I bring to the records 
I examine my own ethics and my own philosophy of the state, 
and these will influence, consciously or unconsciously, the his- 
tory I write, just as they have themselves been influenced by 
the history I have read. 

History per se is meaningless; for the record of man and his 
world becomes intelligible only when the attempt is made to 
read it, which is to interpret it. And interpretation gives it 
meaning only by bringing to it something that was not there be- 
fore—a point of view, a basis on which to examine and to criti- 
cize, a loophole through which the flux may be observed in mass 
or in detail. History achieves meaning when it becomes articu- 
late, through the reduction of its bewildering and chaotic mass 
of incident to order and unity by the historian, in terms of a 
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central principle, theory, rule. He may first observe his facts, 
and from them derive his principle of interpretation by induc- 
tive processes; or he may bring to his material a principle al- 
ready conceived, based on an a priori metaphysics. It may be 
deliberately reasoned and consciously applied; or it may be the 
subconscious product of time and place, determined by innu- 
merable contributing, if unacknowledged, factors, educational, 
racial, geographical. But whatever the means by which it is 
arrived at, there can be no meaningful history without an inter- 
pretative principle, in relation to which the observed facts are 
fitted together into an intelligible pattern. 

There can be no history without a philosophy of history; yet 
history itself furnishes the materials of social thinking, and so- 
cial philosophy is the source from which historical interpreta- 
tion flows. The paradox is as necessary as it is inescapable. 
Man is constantly seeking and acquiring knowledge of his past; 
and as he acquires this knowledge, he reflects upon it, reads 
meaning into it, applies it to the problems of his present. More 
precisely, every new historical fact which is discovered leads 
directly to a new chain of speculation about it, and as facts ac- 
cumulate speculation widens until it can include them all in 
some general principle of explanation. It follows that the inter- 
pretative principle must be constantly changing as historical 
knowledge grows; and hence that history must be re-written in 
every generation. If history teaches anything, it is the inevita- 
bility of change—change in man’s point of view toward history 
as well as toward life. 

The assumption that history furnishes the materials of social 
thinking is not meant to imply that all social philosophy is, or 
can be, empirical. But social philosophy deals with the many 
phenomena of social life, and these must be known, first of all, 
by experience. History is the composite experience of man. Re- 
flection on that experience, the attempt to understand, to evalu- 
ate, to analyze it, is the function of a philosophy of history; and 
the product of this reflection is a series of norms or values by 
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which life as it touches other lives may be judged or regulated. 
Hence it is that history—experience—must precede social 
thinking; and that a philosophy of history is the basis of all so- 
cial philosophy. 

Yet social philosophies less fundamental may and often do 
condition a philosophy of history—another paradox. For the 
interpretation of the historical fact or sequence the historian 
may call upon ethics, politics, economics. Here again, however, 
the question is not one of primacy, but of continuous interac- 
tion. Before the first fact of human experience is discovered, 
there is no ethics, no politics, no economy. These also are 
norms for interpreting and ordering experience, which is history. 
They differ from a genuine philosophy of history only in their 
more narrow, more specialized scope. First is the record—man 
and the event—bare, unembellished, meaningless; then comes 
reflection upon it, a philosophy of the given experience, which 
is a philosophy of history; then as the chain of experiences, or 
knowledge of experiences, lengthens out into the endless pag- 
eant of history, reflection upon it may be broken up: subdivided 
for greater accuracy into ethics, or politics, or economics, and 
the special pleading of each of these will influence and reformu- 
late the more general interpretative principle. 

However sharply they may be differentiated in logic, history 
and a philosophy of history, a philosophy of history and the 
various branches of social philosophy are in practice—in the 
actual writing of history—inseparable. The paradoxes are con- 
fined to the plane of abstract thought. In reality they are not 
only unavoidable but essential. What we know as history, what 
we read as historical truth or write as the “objective record of 
past events,”’ is in fact nothing of the sort. It is an interpreta- 
tion of some phase of human experience in which diverse or even 
logically inconsistent social philosophies may be made the basis 
for explanation or for criticism. It is, in brief, not history but a 
philosophy of history; and its value will depend on the clarity 
and ingenuity with which the historian states his case, and on 
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the fidelity with which he presents his material from his par- 
ticular point of view. 


III 


In the earliest type of historical narrative, fact and fiction are 
not differentiated. The record is a drama in which human 
events assume heroic proportions, and supernatural agencies 
interfere freely in the working-out of the plot. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the Homeric poems, embodying episodes in the 
legendary history of Greece; and such is the greater part of the 
Old Testament, a similar record of the Jews. Both are primitive 
documents, in which actual events are embellished and magni- 
fied to the historian’s taste; yet in each the facts recorded are 
explained, justified, or condemned in terms of an implicit social 
philosophy. The gocs of Homer deal out rewards and punish- 
ments, and are themselves rewarded and punished, in accord- 
ance with certain ethical beliefs. And in the Hebrew Scripture 
the central theme is of a chosen people, whose history is directed 
by an all-powerful Jehovah. If they suffer, it is because they 
have disregarded divine commands; if they prosper, it is the 
blessing of God upon his own. There is so little pretense of ob- 
jectivity in either narrative that one is tempted to classify both, 
in contemporary terminology, as nationalistic propaganda. 

All history, however, is not primitive myth or legend; and all 
philosophies of history are not merely implicit in historical writ- 
ings. Plato, with the work of Herodotus and Thucydides before 
him, reasons from the experience of the Greek city-state to a cyc- 
lical conception of history as a progression of various forms of 
government. In the Republic he shows how monarchy evolves 
into aristocracy, aristocracy passes over into oligarchy, oligar- 
chy becomes democracy, and how democracy at last yields to 
tyranny, only to be replaced by monarchy once more; and in the 
Laws he seeks to show how the cycle can be avoided, thus using 
his philosophy of history as the basis for a broad philosophy of 
the state. While Aristotle, building on Plato’s theory, writes in 
the Constitution of Athens a history of the city-state in which the 
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facts as narrated by the earlier historians are interpreted in 
terms of the Platonic cyclical theory. 

The Stoic philosophers, not content with a mere resurgence of 
political forms, carry the principle to its logical extreme—a 
doctrine of eternal recurrence, in which the cycle is extended to 
include all phenomena, all institutions, all things, all thoughts. 
Historical events become, on this basis, a repetition of what 
has been, and an anticipation of what will be again. Events are 
not to be considered in isolation, for themselves alone, but must 
be judged in relation to the endless cycle of which they form one 
manifestation. Then comes the Gnostic conception, in which 
Christian and Zoroastrian theologies are mingled, which views 
history as a cosmic struggle between the forces of good and the 
hosts of evil. It is a thesis refined and amplified by Augustine, 
who uses it to judge and interpret the rise and decay of Rome; 
and it has never since been wholly absent from Christian teach- 
ing. For Machiavelli, history is the triumph of the strong and 
the ruthless; and the function of history is to teach the strong 
by example how to achieve and to maintain power. For the 
more genial thinkers of the Renaissance, history becomes the 
triumph of the good, the true, the beautiful; and to the eclectics 
of the Enlightenment, human events reveal the ultimate victory 
of intelligence. History for Kant is the progress of man toward 
eternal harmony and peace; while for Hegel it is the unfolding 
and working-out of spiritual forces, to culminate in the ultimate 
attainment of the Absolute. 

These types are picked almost at random from among the 
multitude of ways in which men have reflected upon history; but 
they will serve as well as any others to show how impossible his- 
tory is apart from such reflection, and how differently the same 
facts may appear to those who hold divergent principles of in- 
terpretation. Let us go back for a moment to the Old Testa- 
ment. The same facts as are there recorded, granted for the 
sake of argument that they are of unquestioned authenticity, 
must be compiled into a very different record if we discard the 
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Jewish bias of a chosen people. Many of the leading characters, 
if we deny their divine inspiration and judge them in accordance 
with a social ethics more acceptable to our own day, appear as 
buffoons, charlatans, or worse. Yet to criticize we must ourselves 
set up another principle, another theory of history, on which to 
base our criticism. There can be no meaningful history without 
such an interpretative point of view, nor any intelligible histori- 
cal criticism without a philosophical basis for it. Similarly, a his- 
tory of Athens in which Aristotle’s facts are rearranged and in- 
terpreted in terms of economics reads very differently from the 
Atheniensium respublica, and gives a very different view of the 
life of Plato’s countrymen; while Augustine’s Rome is a very 
different place from the Rome of Machiavelli’s Discorsz. 

It will be observed that these examples, and in general all his- 
torical writings, fall into two more or less distinctive categories, 
which we may call the inductive and the a priori. The inductive 
history is written without a conscious bias. The facts are col- 
lected by more or less painstaking research, catalogued and ar- 
ranged in logical order, and the principle on which they are in- 
terpreted is drawn from the arranged facts themselves. The 
historian’s emphasis is determined mainly by his findings; and 
his social philosophy, so far as it finds expression in his work, 
is drawn from his own discoveries. It is this type which the pro- 
fessional historian refers to as the “objective record of past 
events.”’ Yet it can never be completely objective, because the 
induction can never be based on a complete enumeration of the 
facts. It must always be conditioned by the subjective factor 
of personal judgment. 

The a priori historian, on the other hand, begins his research 
with a definite principle in mind, on the basis of which he pro- 
poses to interpret his findings. He represents the other side of 
the paradox—social philosophy used as a principle of explana- 
tion for experience. He may, like the economic historians, seek 
and arrange his facts from a single, more or less restricted, point 
of view, placing his emphasis on one aspect of experience; or he 
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may write history to prove a point. In the latter class, for ex- 
ample, we must place Gibbon, who wrote his Decline and Fall of 
the Holy Roman Empire to demonstrate the corrupting influence 
of Christianity; and Mommsen, whose History of Rome was 
written to establish the Hegelian thesis of Prussian superiority. 

Yet, again, in practice the two forms cannot be rigorously 
separated. The historian may, and often does, derive inductive- 
ly a principle of interpretation in his earlier work, and then 
apply that same principle in everything else he does within his 
field. The late Professor Turner, for instance, derived from his 
early studies his theory of the influence of the frontier, and 
spent the rest of his life interpreting history in terms of the 
principle. Or the a priori historian may take over his philosophy 
ready made, as Mommsen did that cf Hegel, and yet draw his 
materials from the findings of inductive writers. The two ap- 
proaches can never be completely isolated. They build upon 
and add to each other, interacting in much the same way that 
induction and deduction are combined in scientific method. 

The history of any given period may have been influenced in 
its working out by some special social philosophy—a philosophy 
derived, perhaps, from the experience or the writings of a previ- 
ous period, become traditional in the succeeding age. And if the 
historian approach his subject from the inductive side, it is this 
social philosophy he will find in his materials, and apply to them 
as his principle of interpretation. This is not, however, the most 
significant form of historical writing. Though it may give us a 
relatively accurate picture of the chronological span it covers, it 
fails to interpret this sequence of events in terms intelligible to 
the generation for which it is written. Knowledge of the past 
can have value for the present only to the extent that it is 
brought into the focus of a present point of view. Every change 
in social outlook must be applied to the whole history of the 
past, if history is to rise above mere antiquarianism, and be- 
come a vital force in the lives and activities of living men and 
women. 
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The distinction between the inductive and the a priori his- 
tories, therefore, is not restricted to methodology in research. It 
is applied here primarily to presentation: to history as written 
or spoken record, assuming the facts to be already gathered. It 
is in the presentation of facts, and in the selection of significant 
material from the mass of detail accumulated, that a philoso- 
phy of history is principally involved. Given identical sources, 
no two historians will write the same history. Each will inter- 
pret, select, emphasize, in terms of his own point of view. Thus 
it becomes possible for a Hume so to reconstruct English history 
as to glorify the Tory cause; and for Macaulay to present the 
same history with the personified Tory as the villain of the 
piece. History as such is neither inductive nor a priori. It be- 
comes one or the other, becomes moral or immoral, becomes 
glorious or sordid, according to the special genius of him who 
undertakes to give it meaning. Even though he seeks only to 
set forth a bare chronicle of events, with no attempt at logical 
arrangement, the historian must still, in his very choice of 
words, exercise some degree of judgment, and thereby qualify 
the work, so that it is no longer a simple record of events, but 
one individual’s conception of those events. 

It is time, therefore, to drop the distinction between history 
per se and history as it is interpreted by men. The former, in the 
very process of becoming known, passes over into the latter; and 
history remains, so far as cognition goes, an interpretation of 
experience. We have, then, not history, but many histories; for 
human experience may be variously interpreted by each who 
seeks to understand it. We have not a philosophy of history, 
but many philosophies of history, as distinct as the points of 
view from which the historical process may be observed. 


IV 


The function of the historian is thus the same as that of the 
social philosopher—the interpretation of human experience. 
Human society is understandable only in dynamic terms, as 
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growing, changing, functioning—as history in process of becom- 
ing; and it is tolerable only to the extent that it is understood. 
Institutions, customs, laws—every form and manifestation of 
social life—grow out of a series of past conditions or events, 
which may be definite or nebulous, but which must be known 
or approximated before the present social form can be grasped, 
or an ideal form postulated for the future. It is history which 
gives us this past; it is our ways of interpreting and explaining 
this past which forms the basis, the experiential content, of all 
social philosophy. There can be no politics, no economics, no 
ethics apart from experience. There can therefore be no social 
philosophy apart from a philosophy of history, either expressed 
or by implication. 

The ground has been cut from pure empiricism once and for 
all by Kant; and it would be vain to argue to any social theory 
which could not rise above the experiential level. Yet social 
thinking more than any other branch of thought must not neg- 
lect its empirical elements. And it is precisely here that a 
philosophy of history plays its réle. It is a philosophy of history 
which selects, refines, and organizes the empirical data which 
are passed on to be transmuted by thought into an ethics or a 
theory of the state. Then as these social philosophies are 
worked out, they are applied once more to history as interpreta- 
tive principles. The facts are re-examined in the light of the 
newer theory; a new history is written in terms of a new philoso- 
phy; and new data—which are the old data with a different 
emphasis—are brought to the forge to be fused once more into 
another series of social norms. 

Let us take, for example, the Hegelian system. The philoso- 
phy of history is the invention of a theory of progress based on a 
certain selection and arrangement of facts; and from the philos- 
ophy of history the whole dialectic is postulated. The move- 
ment from thesis to antithesis to synthesis is merely one way of 
explaining the past; but the explanation, when formulated, is 
used as the basis for an ethics, a politics, and a legal theory. 
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Reapplying the principle to the historical data, Marx was able, 
by altering the content of thesis and antithesis with the substi- 
tution of a different selection of material, to arrive at a perfectly 
Hegelian system which yet serves as the basis for a politics 
fundamentally at variance with Hegel’s own. The difference is a 
difference in approach, in emphasis, in point of view. 

If we examine critically the philosophies of history advanced 
by various thinkers, it will be seen that in every case the princi- 
ple of historical interpretation has been used as the basis for 
some ethical, social, or political theory. Plato’s succession of 
governments in the Republic becomes in the Laws the empirical 
basis for a form of the state which will not change. Out of 
Augustine’s titanic struggle between good and evil arises the 
conception of a Christian state, in which men shall struggle no 
more. The Commonwealth of Oceana is born of Harrington’s 
analysis of history in economic terms; and the very Constitution 
of the United States is the product of an economic interpreta- 
tion of history. It is not always the man who creates a philoso- 
phy of history who erects out of it a more specific social theory; 
nor is it necessarily the patient seeker of facts who constructs a 
working principle of interpretation, although he may contribute 
consciously or otherwise to that end. Yet it is not too much to 
say that every accumulation of historical material gives rise to 
a philosophy of history, and that every philosophy of history 
prepares the ground for some advance in social theorizing. Nor is 
it going too far to insist that every significant gain in social 
thought necessitates a re-examination of history, a reappraisal 
of human experience. 

It would follow that history must be pushed from its pre- 
eminent position as the very symbol of permanence in a world of 
change. The appeal to history can never be final, and may often 
be no more than adroit partisanship. The facts of history, like 
the facts of individual experience, are beyond appeal only when 
they are completely and finally enumerated; and even then only 
to the extent that there is agreement as to what they mean with 
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respect to the given point at issue. Just as the devil may quote 
Scripture for his purposes, so may any statesman or economist 
find historical precedent for his own proposals, and that without 
doing unnecessary violence to the accepted facts. History has 
been as often a vehicle for propaganda as a disinterested recon- 
struction of the past; and properly so, for it is better to state 
openly the principle of interpretation than to pretend that there 
is none. But this only so long as no attempt is made to suppress 
other points of view; only so long as disagreement stimulates 
further constructive thinking. 

There is a continuous dualism between the inductive and the 
a priori history: the former contributing new facts or new 
groupings of facts, the latter presenting the old facts from the 
special point of view of a-given social theory. More broadly, 
there is a continuous dualism, a continuous interaction, between 
history and social philosophy. Neither can be final or definitive, 
because life cannot be finally or definitively known; yet each con- 
tri}.utes, by means of the other, toward an ever more adequate 
knowledge of man in relation to men and to his world. History 
is vastly more than a mere method—one of many—for studying 
social thought. It is so intimately a part, so essentially a factor 
in the very process of social thinking, that the two cannot be 
separated. The aim of the social philosopher should be not to 
escape the bondage of history but to achieve, by conscious ac- 
ceptance of history as the parent of all social thought, a more 
perfect union between the two. History will approach its true 
importance only when it is considered in the light of its relation 
to social philosophy; and social philosophy, in its turn, will be 
capable of its highest development only when it freely ac- 
knowledges its dependence upon history. 

Every philosophy of history must start with certain basic as- 
sumptions, which may vary as widely as the points of view of 
men; yet common to all philosophies of history must be a recog- 
nition of the interdependence of history and social thought. No 
historian can escape the obligation to present in his record the 
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materials of social thinking, and it will be greatly to the gain of 
both history and social philosophy if he does it consciously. Not 
that all history should be social history, or that any phase of 
human experience should be neglected. A history of science, of 
art, of agriculture, contributes to social philosophy as surely as 
a history of economics or a general history of events. Man’s 
thoughts, his aspirations, his strivings after beauty or truth, are 
no less important for an understanding of man in society than 
are his actions, his wars, or his crimes. It is these specialized 
histories as much as it is the more general syntheses which 
broaden our knowledge of human relations by giving us insight 
into the nature of man—the nature of man which is, in its his- 
torical setting, at once the source and the motive for social 
philosophy. 

It has been argued above that the function of a philosophy of 
history is to formulate the principles on the basis of which the 
factual content of history is to be interpreted, evaluated, and 
explained; and it has been urged also that the function of his- ; 
tory is to gather and present the empirical data of social think- 
ing. It follows that the principle of interpretation—the philoso- 
phy of history—should be such as to render this experiential 
record most nearly adequate to its purpose: that all philoso- 
phies of history must recognize and accept an identity with so- 
cial philosophy in its broader conception, or in one of its more 
specific branches. 

Even in those social theories which make specific denial of 
this thesis there is an implicit acceptance of historical depend- 
ence. The organic theory, for example, resting on an analogy be- 
tween human society and the complex unit of biology, must ad- 
mit a historical study of social phenomena before its analogy can 
be sustained. Even the evolutionary theory is yet based on 
history, not less so for the fact that it reaches back for its laws 
into the remote ages before the emergence of man. For the evo- 
lutionary process cannot stop short where recorded history be- 
gins. It must include the evolution of man in society before 
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norms applicable to him can be deduced, and when it has gone 
thus far, it has accepted history as its setting. 

The point may best be made by citing, for example, the most 
widely accepted of contemporary philosophies of history—the 
economic interpretation. It is the best instance available of the 
function of history carried out by means of a philosophy in 
which that function is recognized, for it gives us history used as 
the basis for an economic doctrine, the empirical data being 
interpreted with this end in view. It makes no difference that 
the economic historians, most of them, will insist that their pro- 
cedure is quite the reverse. They argue consistently that his- 
torical fact can only be explained in terms of economic forces. 
Yet how did they reach this conclusion? By induction, from the 
facts themselves, in the first instance; but the principle once ar- 
rived at, its origin is forgotten. It is true enough that the his- 
torical realist, as he likes to call himself, is writing history from 
an economic point of view; but more important than this, he is 
writing economics from a historical point of view. His contribu- 
tion is quite as much a philosophy of economics as it is a philoso- 
phy of history, and it is as the former that it has its principal 
significance. When he interprets history in the light of economic 
forces, he is at the same time explaining these forces themselves, 
thereby writing not history alone but social philosophy. 

History is never written alone, for history per se is meaning- 
less. If in the recording process, human experience, in the 
broad sweep or the minute fragment, is so clarified and organ- 
ized as to achieve meaning, it has by that very achievement 
gone beyond history and become also social philosophy. So, too, 
social thinking cannot be carried out in a vacuum, but must 
function, if at all, in an empirical setting, which is history. 
There is an identity between all aspects of social philosophy, 
and all philosophies of history, which must be recognized, frank- 
ly or by implication, before either can exist. 


Irnaca, New Yorxk 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY' 
GEORGE H. MEAD 


HE most illuminating conception that has been found 

for the interpretation of the history of the American 

community has been that of Professor Turner, that of 
the Pioneer. He traveled light, and what he carried with him 
had to be useful enough to justify its transportation. Most 
utensils had to serve more than one purpose, and this was as 
true of the institutions which he carried with him as of other 
tools, and as true of the ideas which lay behind these institu- 
tions. He practiced a severe economy in both institutions and 
ideas. He carried with him the rudiments of government and 
schools and church. A handful of these pioneers could organize 
any one of them. They had unspeculatively selected out of the 
ideas which their Puritan forbears had brought over with them 
those that were absolutely essential for a moral and political 
order, and with these they made out astonishingly well. The 
ideas had the stamp of a Calvinistic theology, but it was a Cal- 
vinism that had left behind the traditional ecclesiastical and 
political order from which it had arisen in revolt. It had no 
battles to fight. It had only to give coherence of some sort to the 
straggling line of little communities that pushed farther and 
farther toward the setting sun. No one felt that he had to justify 
his ideas in terms of a system of thought. Men did not think 
their ideas—they lived them. Out of them grew states and 
churches and schools and colleges, and with them men fought 
their moral and political and legal battles, and never dreamed 
of criticizing their fundamental ideas. That is, they had no 


t This article was found among the unpublished papers of Professor Mead. It is 
rough hewn, and may have been a study preliminary to the article “The Philosophies of 
Royce, James, and Dewey, in their American Setting,” which appeared in this Journal, 
XL (1930), 211-31. It was felt that the close relation which existed between Professor 
Mead and Professor Dewey would make its publication of interest—C. W. Morris. 
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speculative philosophy. They never doubted a moral order of 
the world that would justify itself in history and in a world to 
come. That moral order was no problem of theirs. They were 
perfectly willing to leave that to God. It was a structure of 
ideas that was frankly dualistic: man versus a hostile nature, 
the individual over against the consolidating community, the 
sinner before an angry God, the soul in a body, and a mind that 
made use of natural law. 

A simplified form of Scottish Common Sense philosophy met 
the needs of their college curricula when colleges arose out of 
academies and schools. Porter and McCosh formulated the 
doctrine. It was not a system that was likely to arouse specula- 
tive thought on the part of students. It was not taught with 
that in view. Its background was theological and therefore 
dogmatic. It recognized the problems of thought and conduct 
only to settle them magisterially in the form of Common Sense. 

Back on the Atlantic seaboard were communities that were in 
closer touch with European thought. The romantic philosophy 
of Germany filtered through English media, awakened the 
genius of Emerson and the lesser lights of the Concord School, 
and this came to the America beyond the Alleghenies in books 
and the lyceums, but it came not so much as philosophy as 
culture. Transcendentalism made no display of the dialectic of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. It was not a method of thinking. 
It was a fashion of feeling the universe and one’s self, and was 
more akin to poetry and emotional contemplation than to any 
attempt to grapple with the function and problems of knowledge 
and the nature of reality. 

The American college had oriented itself with reference to the 
theological seminary, especially in philosophy, but turned in its 
growth to European universities for guidance. The prestige of 
German universities and their hospitality to the foreign student 
opened that door, and neo-Hegelianism in English thought and 
publications interpreted the great systems of the Romantic 
philosophers to students who were seeking to get into the 
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stream of intellectual life that was flowing through the western 
world. The outstanding expression of this was found in the 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy and The World and the Individual 
of Josiah Royce. John Dewey, having graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, went to Johns Hopkins University for his 
graduate work and wrote his thesis on Kant and his philosophic 
method. He was in the same stream of thought. He mastered 
the Hegelian dialectic and was in sympathetic relations with 
the Hegelians in St. Louis, Missouri, especially with Harris. 
Morris, the neo-Hegelian head of the department of philosophy 
at the University of Michigan, brought him to Ann Arbor, where 
his professorial career opened.‘In so far as the philosophy 
taught in American colleges was anything more than a common- 
sense formulation of a theological pattern of the ideas of which 
men had to be conscious to work their simplified institutions 
and direct their conquest of surrounding nature, in so far as 
philosophy was more than this, it was a part of the culture, the 
assimilation and dissemination of which was the chief function 
of the college in the American community at that period. And 
culture meant that part of the European heritage of the pioneer 
which he could not take with him in his advance across the 
continent. And so culture was no part of his essential conduct. 
It was an adornment of life rather than an interpretation of life. 
It came afterwards when the essential structure of the com- 
munity was laid and erected. Culture was in the way of “interior 
decoration.” It did not arise out of the nature of the structure 
but was added to it. It was a matter of taste, not of logic. The 
possessors of this culture did not through its possession become 
any of the technicians of American society, its politicians, its 
business men, its preachers, its farmers, its industrial labor- 
ers, or its common school teachers. The neo-Hegelianism which 
Royce presented so brilliantly, and with an originality of his 
own, was a part of this culture. The Hegelian formulation of 
Romantic Idealism had grown out of just those phases of 
European history and civilization which had not been brought 
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over on the “Mayflower” or on its fellows and followers. It was 
an undertaking to transfer to the self what had been embodied 
in the institutions of a universal church and Holy Roman Em- 
pire, those ideas which, while they had never been realized, had 
been so essential a part of the spirit of the western world. The 
religious schisms and wars, the political heresies and revolutions 
had all found their nourishment in the ideals of these shadowy 
institutions. The Universal Church never succeeded in taking 
up into itself the spiritual life of Europe, and the Holy Roman 
Empire was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire, but they 
carried the social ideals of the European community, and out 
of the clash between the ideals and reality had arisen Protes- 
tantism and its churches, the modern state, experimental science, 
the common school, and the modern university. These revolts 
against Medievalism had never abandoned the ideas which 
Medievalism had scholastically and dogmatically institutional- 
ized. Each revolt professed to embody the ideas and ideals 
which made up the structure of that universal society, which 
Church and Empire had prefigured. And the successes and 
failures of these realizations made up the wider life of European 
spirit. The Puritanism which emigrated to America came 
away to leave its enemies behind it. It would develop its logic 
in its own community without contact and conflict with ecclesi- 
astical establishment or monarchical imperialism. In a word, 
America undertook in the essentials of its community life, that 
is in the religious and political ideas that it actually made use of, 
to live without Europe. And in doing this America abandoned 
European culture as a vital part of its living. Culture in Europe 
was the training of ruling classes, the imaginative salvage of the 
past in present experience, the sense of that universe of dis- 
course, that aesthetic realm, that community of political ideals, 
within which competing and warring nations fought, struggled, 
and communed. It was part of the equipment for the most far- 
reaching activities in these European communities. But it was 
to get rid of these European communities that the determining 
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minds in American society had come to America. America could 
not have its cake and eat it, or rather it had to take its culture 
in form of cake, not in the form of daily bread. 

It was then in a philosophy that belonged to interior decora- 
tion and not to the criticism of life that John Dewey received 
his preferred training. He selected the philosophic muse be- 
cause he had a great speculative mind. He mastered easily and 
competently the obscure and abstruse dialectic of Hegelianism, 
and took his technical facility with its cultural background to 
a professor’s chair in an American college that was feeling its 
way into the function of a university. The training had this 
advantage for him, that it had freed him from the trammels of 
the Common Sense philosophy with its dogmatic dualisms. It 
gave him the assurance that thought and its object were found 
in the same world, that the function of thinking was not to 
exhaust itself in building bridges between the mind and its world 
—bridges which had to be condemned as non-viable before they 
could be completed. In other words he came to his life work 
with the conviction that epistemology was either a false or an 
unmeaning discipline, that the problem of knowing was a prob- 
lem of living and not a problem of elaborating the arches of 
impossible bridges between thought and the world within 
which it was active. The Hegelian solution of the seeming dis- 
junction of mind and the world that it knows consisted in the 
transfer of the world to mind. The object of knowledge is it- 
self a structure of thought, and there can be no problem in the 
connection of thought and its own construct. The formula of 
Professor Morris, who was the head of the department of 
philosophy at Ann Arbor, was that, as there could be in knowl- 
edge no subject without an object so there could be no object 
without a subject. But this was not a subjective idealism, in 
which the objective world was reduced to states of inner ex- 
perience. It was a so-called objective idealism in which the in- 
completeness of the self and its experiences are filled out by the 
merging of the self in the universal self. The universe as object 
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is the thought construct of the absolute self, of which our selves 
are finite but organic phases. It was the logic rather than the 
metaphysics of this system that fascinated Dewey, the function 
of thought in the structure of the object, the evidence in think- 
ing that thought and its object lie within the same experience. 
This position Dewey has never abandoned; there never swept 
for him between our thinking and its world an unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea. He did not have with Kant to be waked from 
dogmatic slumbers by the skepticism of Hume. 

Dewey was not only a neo-Hegelian he was also an American. 
He early recognized and criticized the dominatingly cultural 
character of the American college, and his interest from the 
beginning of his career was in conduct. His first considerable ~ 
work was a psychology. It was written from an idealistic stand- 
point but with the full output of the recent physiological and 
experimental psychology before him. In it we find the central 
interest in the will and the emotions as determined by intelli- 
gence. We find a genuine and immediate interest in the analysis 
of immediate experience and an un-Hegelian assumption that 
the intelligence that appears in the control of conduct can be 
trusted for its interpretation and its morality. And it is to 
morality as intelligence in conduct that he turns concentrated 
attention. He has carried over from his Hegelian logic the con- 
ception of reality as a process, a process in which the object 
arises. His definition of the one moral reality is the full free 
play of human life, and his approach to the study of this moral 
reality is not the logic of Hegel nor the analysis of society based 
upon this logic. His approach is the analysis of the act in terms 
of the impulse, the feelings, the idea, and habit. His undertak- 
ing is to show that the moral object or end not only arises in 
the process of the expression of the impulses but that it is con- 
stituted by them, as these are informed by experience and or- 
ganized into the unity of character. Here also his idealistic back- 
ground gave him conceptions which enabled him to work out 
his psychological ethics. For Dewey the distinction between the 
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organism and its environment is only a distinction in phases of 
the process, whether this process is called psychological or 
biological. He criticizes the ethics and the evolutionary doctrines 
of Herbert Spencer from this standpoint. The organism de- 
termines its environment as genuinely as the environment de- 
termines the organism. The digestive and assimilative process 
is as determinative of food as the food is of digestion and as- 
similation. There is a continuous process through which one 
can draw no line that separates the organism from its environ- 
ment. Food and the alimentary organs are objects only as 
phases in that process. In the same fashion it selects its environ- 
ment by its sensitivity, and builds up its meaning out of its 
experiences of successful and defeated expression. The control 
of the process is intelligence. There is no norm but the fulness 
of the life of the individual, and the attainment of that norm is 
possible only through the ideas which arise out of past expres- 
sions of our impulses, this control being the will. Here then 
arise our objects which Dewey presents as our interests. The 
term is favored by him because it expresses both our impulses 
and desires and that in which they eventuate. It is both sub- 
jective and objective, or rather it is a statement of the process 
of action at the point at which the distinction between subjective 
and objective disappears. Dewey has four definitions of the 
moral end, “the realization of the individuality,” “the per- 
formance of specific functions,” “the satisfaction of interests,” 
and “the realization of a community of individuals.” The first 
might be called distinctively ethical, the second biological, the 
third psychological, and last sociological; but they are but 
different aspects of the same. It is important to note the last. 
The moral end is necessarily social because the individual is 
social. He can act only in a social environment just as an ani- 
mal can live only in a certain environment. His ends must be 
social ends just as an animal’s food must be what he can digest. 
Dewey’s ethics has its home in a social habitat as genuinely as 
Hegel’s, but the individual is no thrall of society. He consti- 
tutes society as genuinely as society constitutes the individual. 
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Dewey took over then from his training in Absolute Idealism 
the conception of intelligence as a process in which subject and 
object appear as different functions, and the conception of 
reality as a process; and he carried these conceptions into the 
psychology of moral conduct, and into the interpretation of 
evolution. Psychology and biology had developed as autono- 
mous sciences which were studying intelligence. Dewey ac- 
cepted their findings and in his analysis of conduct used the 
pregnant conceptions he had acquired in his mastery of Hege- 
lian dialectic. But he never made the Hegelian error of distort- 
ing science to fit it into the dialectic. Nor was Dewey minded 
to follow the cultural lead of Royce. Neo-Hegelianism in Eng- 
land presented an Absolute Idealism which in a period of theo- 
logical distress and social reform served the purposes of earnest 
students in Scottish and English universities. The church with 
its doctrines was bound up with the social order and its ulti- 
mate significance in the universe in the minds and emotions of 
these men in a fashion which was European and not American. 
Institutions in America have been valued and assessed for 
what they did, not for what they are, for they have been too 
notoriously fashioned by American legislatures to be venerated. 
The doctrines of the church were inextricably bound up with 
an historical account of the world which had been badly shat- 
tered by nineteenth-century science. How to accept the en- 
lightenment of science and still to preserve those chalices into 
which had been distilled all the values of the past was the 
problem for which Absolute Idealism offered a solution that 
appealed to men of the type of Green and the Cairds. From the 
standpoint of this doctrine no human account of the world can 
be true in an absolute sense. The truth which any formulation 
possesses is found in its dialectical relation to what goes before 
and what succeeds it. As it stands it has all the truth of which 
human minds are capable. In the identification of experience 
with the process of reality from the standpoint of the “Idee” 
one could realize the noumenal in the phenomenal. One could 
still worship the timeless Absolute in the temporal medium of 
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doctrine and institution through which he shone. And Green 
could even find in the organic relation of selves to each other 
in the absolute self an inspiration toward social and political re- 
form. But this attitude was only possible for a man who was 
not only gifted with remarkable speculative ability, but be- 
longed also to that gentleman class which was endowed by her 
institutions and social feudalism with the privilege of governing 
England. A higher intelligence could bring out the implications 
of old customs and loyalties, implications that were unconscious 
in the lower classes. Even neo-Hegelianism had for a period an 
interpretative value for social life for the Scottish and Oxford 
group. Absolute Idealism made no contacts with the institu- 
tions of American churches or American politics, and no social 
worker in American cities could have written a book on “The 
Faith of a Social Worker” from the standpoint of neo-Hegelian- 
ism. The students who gathered around Josiah Royce found 
in his luminous expositions another cathedral window through 
which to receive the culture of Europe but no method of living. 

It was thought as a method of life that Dewey sought. He 
wrung it first out of the psychology of the impulse, and pre- 
sented intelligence as the principle of control in moral conduct. 
The next field within which he applied this principle was that 
of education. Control of conduct is a problem that is always 
with us. Education was a problem that came to him with his 
children and that engrossed not only him but Mrs. Dewey, who 
had as profound a belief as had Mr. Dewey in the intelligence of 
right action. Here the psychological analysis which he had 
carried through in study of the development of the impulse into 
ordered character in enlightened conduct served step for step 
to fashion his educational practice and doctrine. He worked it 
out in the Experimental School associated with the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, of which he 
was the head, in the University of Chicago. Here his conception 
of the interest as presenting the object as it arises in the act 
as well as the attitude of the individual, whose act it is, furnished 
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him with just the tool that he needed.( In the place of education 
as a training that gives children the techniques of number and 
of language, which they must acquire before they can manipu- 
late them, and pours into their minds information that they 
must absorb before they can use it, Dewey insisted that the 
child’s experience in education must be what that of the de- 
veloping impulse has always been, its interpretation through 
results obtained and sought.) There can be no objects in the 
child’s mind which do not arise out of his own experience and it 
is only with objects in the children’s own experience that the 
educator can operate. Dewey constantly insisted that the in- 
telligence in education must be found in the intelligence of the, 
children, that the child’s mind can be trained only in so far as_ 
the objects with which they are occupied arise out of their in- 
terests and their own problems.) Back of educational theory and 
practice, especially educational practice, has lain the assumption 
that the objects with which the curricula deal are just what 
they are, and can be passed over to the child’s mind in unbroken 
packages. Dewey’s conception of reality as a process within 
which the object lies compelled him to state the content of the 
curriculum in terms of the children’s experience, and to force 
pedagogues to recognize that it is only through following the 
operation of the child’s mind that that mind can be trained. 
There is only one method of intelligence and it becomes the 
educator to approach its exercise in children with reverence and 
not with condescension. The whole of Dewey’s educational 
doctrine flows from the translation of school into the actual life 
of the child in the exercise of his own intelligence. While his 
ethics is in the profoundest sense practical it still appeared in a 
treatise and textbooks and did not immediately reach the com- 
munity. His educational experiment and the doctrine that he 
subjected to the test of experience touched a vital problem that 
is close to the interest of the American and, as it proved, to the 
European. Dewey became first generally known as an educator 
much more widely than as a philosopher, and yet his educational 
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‘doctrine was the simplest and most immediate application of 
his philosophy. The next important landmark in the develop- 
ment of his philosophy was the appearance of his Studies in 
Logical Theory. Upon a background of criticism of Lotze’s 
logic that still recognized sensations as psychical affairs, sub- 
jective occurrences, that must in some way be brought into 
relation with a reality that is external to them, Dewey placed 
the whole process of knowledge within conduct and conduct 
within nature. The position that he attacks is one which re- 
gards knowing as a mental affair which is extraneous to the 
object known, which therefore lies outside of the nature which 
in science and practical conduct we seek to know. Dewey again 
returns to intelligence in conduct. Undoubtedly knowledge lies 
within the field of intelligence. It is a particular type of in- 
telligence, one that is reflective and deliberative. It involves 
the isolation of meanings and the appearance of ideas. But this 
form of intelligence arises naturally out of situations in conduct 
and leads up to further conduct which is informed with the 
values which have been attained in the moment of reflection. 
Intelligence we can trace back to the conduct of animals and to 
that of plants. This intelligence is not reflective, but it is 
Dewey’s contention that reflective intelligence is but the further 
evolution of a natural process. The first striking implication of 
this position is that our own experience in so far as it is not re- 
flective does not involve knowledge. If we speak of this ex- 
perience as conscious experience, it is not “consciousness of.” 
Experiences simply are, like other occurrences in nature. Thus 
there are great fields of our experience, such as those of having, 
possessing, enjoying, suffering, which are not knowledge 
experiences. The current assumption that because we apply 
the ambiguous term “consciousness” to all our experiences they 
must involve consciousness of objects, and therefore be knowl- 
edge experiences, Dewey abandons. Knowledge for Dewey is 
not a state of static relationship between a mind and its object, 
but a knowing, a finding out, a discovery. It is set in operation 
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always by some sort of a problem. Conduct is estopped. Im- 
pulses to action are in conflict with each other and are thus in- 
hibited. In similar situations animals blunder about and may 
by fumbling and success, or trial and error, solve their prob- 
lem—that is, conduct may go on again. In man intelligence 
has developed a higher technique of deliberation, by means of 
which we learn in what way we may continue our checked ac- 
tivities. The elaborated technique of this process we find in 
scientific research. An exception to an accepted law or rule of 
scientific action stops further action in accordance with that 
law. The scientist gives attention to the relationships in nature 
which have appeared as this and other laws. This attention to 
particular relations we call abstraction. He defines the par- 
ticular exception, and thus abstracts this and gathers other 
instances of it, that is, his data. In the presence of these selec- 
tions of relations in nature and of occurrences in nature he looks 
for other relationships which will give him another rule of 
scientific conduct, another statement of a law of nature which 
will enable him to continue his scientific activity. That is, he 
forms a hypothesis, and then sees if it will work, if he can 
proceed in his scientific activity without encountering excep- 
tions. If he has succeeded he says he now knows what at the 
appearance of the problem he did not know. Dewey maintains 
that all knowledge in the sense in which the logician and the 
epistemologist has dealt with it is of this sort. The scientist has 
only worked out fhe details of the process, and the logicians 
and the metaphysicians have isolated certain stages in the 
process. It is never a setting up of a cognitive one to one rela- 
tion between certain states of mind and certain objects outside 
of mind. The problem of knowledge then is not to find out how 
we can get from a state of mind to an object outside of mind, 
but how an intelligence that lies within nature can so reorganize 
its experience that the activities of the inhibited individual can 
proceed. Knowing is then as natura! a process as running or 
eating or bearing children, as living or dying. It follows from 
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this that the test of the knowing is the test of the hypothesis, 
i.e., does it work? Can the inhibited conduct go on again suc- 
cessfully? If it can the scientist says that he has discovered a 
new law of nature, that he now knows something that he did 
not know before. This is the pragmatic test of truth, not in the 
agreement between an idea and an object external to it, but in 
the success of a plan of action. Such success is always accom- 
panied with satisfaction, and it has been said that the pragma- 
tist’s test of truth is satisfaction. This evidently is putting the 
cart before the horse. 

Thinkers may and indeed do differ as to Dewey’s success in 
bringing all the processes of thinking within his account of a 
conduct that is itself a part of nature. Final judgment will have 
to await his system of logic which has been promised, and upon 
which he is still occupied, but the essential pattern of his treat- 
ment has been given, and upon this I do not think that weighty 
criticisms will lieso much as upon the philosophical formulation of 
logical doctrine. That is, there isno reason to suppose that Dewey 
will not be able to find place within his pattern for the whole 
paraphernalia of implication, of propositions, and of reasoning. 
The criticisms will rather lie against the metaphysical implica- 
tions of the doctrine. Thought undoubtedly has an evident and, 
one may say, an organic place within the conduct which lies 
within nature, but it also seems to transcend nature. We think 
about nature. Nature, the universe, is and has been since very 
distant times the subject of men’s most intense thinking. Per- 
haps the thought of the universe as a whole which we can place 
over against our contemplation involves some hidden con- 
tradiction, but in any case Dewey’s own account of conduct 
expressly makes it an object of thought; that is, the thinking 
that has its only legitimate place within conduct seems to be 
able to transcend that conduct, to form a judgment upon it, 
and yet by Dewey’s criterion that judgment can only be tested 
by the conduct that it judges. Perhaps the underlying difficulty 
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can be brought out by pointing out that thinking takes place 
in terms of universals, and a universal is an entity that is dis- 
tinguishable from the object by means of which we think it. 
When we think of a spade we are not confined in our thought to 
any particular spade. Now if we think of the universal spade 
there must be something that we think about, and that is con- 
fessedly not given in the particular occurrence which is the 
occasion of the thought. The thought transcends all the oc- 
currences. Must we assume a realm of such entities, essences 
or subsistencies to account for our thinking? This realm is 
generally assumed by modern realists. Dewey’s answer seems 
to be that we have isolated by our abstracting attention certain 
features of spades which are irrelevant to the particular different 
spades, though they have their existence or being in these par- 
ticular spades. These characters which will occur in any spade 
that is a spade are therefore irrelevant to any one of them. We 
may go further and say that these characters are irrelevant to 
the occurrence of the spades that arise and are worn out. In 
other words they are irrelevant to time, and may be called 
eternal objects or entities. But, says Dewey, this irrelevancy 
of these characters to time in our thought does not abstract 
their being from the particular spades. And yet as we said a 
moment ago they are objects of thought and we are thinking 
about something that certainly has being. The title that Dewey 
gives to these objects of thought is “meanings”; and by this 
title and his account of the origin and function of meanings he 
brings them within the field of conduct, and in doing this adds 
another category to reality—the category of the social. 

For meanings arise only through symbols—language is of 
course a system of symbols par excellence. Only because one 
individual can point out certain characters to other individuals, 
and can point them out to himself, do these characters get iso- 
lated and attain the standing that makes them objects of 
thought. It is social conduct in its symbolic references to ob- 
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jects that endows them with meanings. Because you and I can 
talk about spades, always indicating by our words certain com- 
mon characteristics of spades, these organized characters have 
come in our social experience to belong to spades. Outside of 
human experience such pieces of steel and wood would not be 
spades. Within that experience they have the meaning of 
spades, and they have acquired this meaning through sym- 
bols. Dewey quite agrees with the realists aforesaid that the 
meaning is not lodged in the word itself, that is, he is not a 
nominalist. He insists, however, that the meaning resides in ihe 
spade as a character which has arisen through the social nature 
of thinking. I suppose we can say in current terminology that 
meanings have emerged in social experience, just as colors 
emerged in the experience of organisms with the apparatus of 
vision. This is perhaps an ultimate illustration of Dewey’s 
method, finding in conduct the natura! history of intelligence 
even in its extremest expression of abstruse speculation. It is 
the gesture arising in human conduct as a means of controlling 
co-operative conduct which has become a symbol and thus en- 
dowed objects with the meanings by means of which we can 
think them. Indeed our indication of these characters to our- 
selves and to others is our thinking of them. Thinking, then, is 
something more than abstractive attention to certain phases of 
things. The symbolic pointing out of characters is the condi- 
tion under which these meanings have arisen in nature. That 
is, they have arisen in nature in so far as it falls within social 
experience. 

This brings us to a further implication of Dewey’s philosophy, 
an implication which he has only touched upon, that nature has 
different characters in different experiences, or as we would say 
in more recent terminology, in different perspectives. For our 
experience potentially includes all of nature, and yet within our 
experience nature is other than it was before human beings and 
their societies arose—when we bring former geologic and as- 
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tronomical periods before us they are full of meaning. The 
whole universe falls within this perspective and within this per- 
spective is endowed with the meanings which have arisen be- 
cause men have learned to talk. As I have indicated Dewey has 
not yet in his published works fully dealt with the perspective, 
but, in the Socratic phrase, he seems to be following the argu- 
ment wherever it leads. 

What then is Dewey’s presentation of reality? His method 
is an empirical method. By this he means that we can do no 
more than point out what we find. Thought does not transcend 
reality as it appears in experience except to isolate those mean- 
ings which are irrelevant to particular occurrences, for the sake 
of more intelligent conduct and more comprehensive apprecia- 
tion. We find in nature a vast number of things which have all 
sorts of relations with each other; and we are among those 
things. Dewey is a pluralist. In this sense he is at the farthest 
remove from his Hegelian beginnings. But he is not a mecha- 
nist. He notes that there are histories in nature. Things begin, 
have a certain history, and end; and something else starts from 
this ending. In other words there are processes in nature. In- 
telligence, when it arises, seizes upon the direction of such epi- | 
sodes and utilizes them for its purposes. Living forms reach 
certain ends which preserve them and their species, and human 
animals have a prevision from past experience of ends desired, 
and they become not simply ends but ends-in-view. And so 
values arise and intelligence conserves and advances them. But 
Dewey finds no supreme valuein nature which is the end-in-view 
of its reality. On the contrary he finds defeats and losses as 
well as successes and achievements. There is no indication of 
any great event toward which all creation moves. We are a part 
of a world with all sorts of possibilities in it. We have a prin- 
ciple of intelligence in our make-up, and we are members of 
organized communities whose significant linguistic intercourse | 
in great co-operative doings has indefinitely increased the scope 
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of that intelligence, has endowed nature with meanings and 
has made possible beings free to select their ends, and in pos- 
session of a method by which they can test their means of reach- 
ing them. The responsibility of human affairs lies with Hu- 
manity, or better, with human society. Our universals, our 
eternal objects, our values are all located in the objects of our 
experience. There is no city not built with hands eternal in the 
heavens that can give us the pattern of our society and all its 
values. We must find them and by our intelligence grasp them 
in terms of the means of their accomplishment. The stars in 
their courses are not fighting for us, but we know their courses 
and can profit by them. We are in nature but we can use 
nature and in so far nature can become more valuable. The 
responsibility lies with us. Intelligence has brought this re- 
sponsibility upon us, and it has also gifted us and our under- 
takings with the zest of adventure. 

It is a philosophy which comes with something of the effect 
of a cold shower, and it depends somewhat upon the vitality of 
the man who becomes acquainted with it whether it leaves him 
with a chill or a glow. We have for so long a period in our hu- 
man history got our sense of belonging together in one society 
by conceiving of that society in terms of another world; human 
conduct and human interests in this world have seemed so de- 
visive, so internecine, so hopelessly stupid that only from the 
viewpoint of a New Jerusalem could we think of humanity as a 
whole and bound to a common end. We have not felt able to 
assume the responsibility for our own common ends and pur- 
poses. We have not even been willing to lodge those values 
within human experience. It has seemed far too frail a struc- 
ture to carry such precious goods. We have lodged them where 
moth and rust do not corrupt and there our speculative hearts 
have been with them. Can we realize and conserve them if they 
are recognized as with us in our own world? And yet if we have 
the method of our own intelligence, if by that intelligence we 
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can identify our goods and take all the steps possible to reach 
them, why should we hesitate to assume the responsibility 
which our own endowment carries with it? 

For finally if we do not accept that responsibility we cannot 
rise to the full measure of our intelligence—we have refused to 
apply the method of science to the most exigent problems that 
face us. What Dewey asked of the intelligent individual when 
he faced his moral problem in his earliest creative work he is 
now asking of society, that it should find its morality in its 
intelligence. Dewey’s philosophy is no philosophy of other- 
worldliness. 





ART, MORALS, AND PROPAGANDA 
ELISEO VIVAS 


I 


HE ancient problem regarding the function of art will 
not down. The controversy is at least as old as Plato, 
but it is today as lively as it ever was. Lively, but not 
especially clear, for one cannot attempt to review it without en- 
countering, at the very start, fundamental confusions which 
prevent agreement where agreement is possible and desirable. 
Among contemporary thinkers some have maintained that art 
is an absolutely autonomous activity. The members of this 
group seem only interested in the immediate value of the 
aesthetic experience. They are very little concerned with 
finding out what effects art may have on men after they have 
undergone the aesthetic experience. And as a rule, when the 
question is brought to their attention, either they deny that art 
has any after-effects at all upon the character of those who en- 
joy it, or maintain that the whole problem is irrelevant. Another 
group of contemporary writers, of whom I. A. Richards is per- 
haps the best known among the conservatives and to which 
belong also a large number of self-entitled Marxists—who may 
be, for all I know, genuine Marxists—seem only interested in 
the after-effects of art upon human life. They tend to deny “the 
resident value’ of the aesthetic experience, its intrinsic mean- 
ing, and its distinctive character; and sometimes they go so far 
as to maintain that there is no intrinsic difference between the 
aesthetic and any other type of human experience.’ 
To state this difference clearly is perhaps to clarify it, and 
even to remove the basic reason for a long-lived quarrel. For 
* The phrase is borrowed from DeWitt H. Parker, The Principles of Aesthetics (1920) , 


p. 3. 
*J. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (1928), pp. 14 ff. 
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such clarity makes it obvious that the controversy rests on 
failure to perceive that those who find a “resident value”’ in the 
aesthetic experience, those, in other words, who are interested 
in the primary function of art, need not necessarily deny that 
art may have subsequent effects upon them and that these may 
be of considerable importance. On the other hand, those who 
are chiefly concerned with the lasting effects of art on charac- 
ter—in our terms, with one of its secondary functions—need 
not deny that the aesthetic experience has its own specific 
nature, which sufficiently distinguishes it from other types of 
experience, and may therefore have an intrinsic, a resident 
value, at least for some men, and a value which is logically dis- 
tinct from the subsequent values it may have. 

I hope it is obvious that the controversy rests on the failure 
to make this important distinction. But if it is not obvious, I 
must beg my readers to accept the distinction as the basic 
postulate of this paper. The writer believes it is possible to 
prove this postulate to anyone to whom propositions may be 
proven, for it rests on observable facts. But we cannot attempt 
to reproduce that proof here, for it would take us too far from 
our objective, which is to analyze as nicely as we can the inter- 
connections between art and morals, and, as a corollary of our 
analysis, to take sides in the current controversy regarding 
propaganda and art. 


II 


The most important implication of the fact that art has ef- 
fects upon human life is that art cannot be considered autono- 
mous from the standpoint of other interests. Even if art had no 
such effects it could hardly claim autonomy within society, since 
the creation and enjoyment of art is an activity which consumes 
a large amount of human energy and skill—which it may be 
advisable, sometimes, to devote to more pressing needs. But the 
fact that art affects men’s ideals, and sometimes even their overt 
behavior, brings it closer to the moralist’s attention. 
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Obviously, therefore, whatever we may mean by the autono- 
my of art, we cannot mean that art is an innocent, a sterile ac- 
tivity, a pure end in itself, not interfering with other ends and 
therefore not to be interfered with by the meddlesome moralist. 
Whoever maintains this proposition must be classified as an 
irresponsible anarchist. Plato was absolutely right: If the man- 
ner of life of a society can be shown to change as the modes of 
its music change, it is the business of the moralist to regulate 
the modes of its music. The trouble with regulation is a practi- 
cal one. Those who have attempted to regulate life have often 
been bigoted souls, not really wanting to make men happy, as 
they profess, but wanting rather to control them, hating them, 
because they can occasionally forget the indignity of living and 
can laugh in the sun. The anachronistic Yellow Decade bo- 
hemian of our post-war period had no valid legs to stand on 
when, against a philistine society and a police so stupid that it 
prohibited the circulation of Dreiser’s earlier works, it pro- 
claimed the sacred autonomy of art. We may sympathize prac- 
tically with his plight, but theoretically—how can we? The 
police were stupid and the society was philistine, the meddlers 
were reactionary and incompetent, but no one can deny the 
right of the legislator to deal with art as he deals with other ac- 
tivities which have social consequences. That the legislator may 
not always be enlightened alters the case practically but does 
not give theoretical autonomy to any human activity. 

Let me hasten to add that the extremes to which the irre- 
sponsible bohemian of the twenties flew are quite understand- 
able, for he had to contend with others besides dour moralists. 
Many other types of men deny the immediate function of art or 
underestimate its intrinsic value. A large number of Marxists, 
for instance, are doing so nowadays. To these men, no less than 
to a Tolstoy or to a Christian Father, art seems to be worthless 
unless it can be pressed to specific ulterior ends. Nor are the 
Marxists the only ones. The ends to which art must be sub- 
ordinated differ at least as much as the personalities and beliefs 
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of those who deny the intrinsic value of art. But they all seem 
to have in common a messianic trend. And for all of these men 
the idea of the intrinsic worth of the aesthetic experience is 
something which can only be insisted on by those who would 
turn life into mere dalliance with worthless sensuality. In a 
world so pitifully in need of reform, where men live such miser- 
able lives, either materially or spiritually, to speak of art’s in- 
trinsic satisfaction seems to morally earnest souls no better than 
fiddle-faddle unworthy of anyone who calls himself a man. 
Against such an attitude logic is of no avail. For some men 
the experience of art is valuable in itself, independently of its 
value as instrument. For these men the resident value of art 
consists in part in the fact that one loses one’s self in the object; 
its value is drawn, in other words, from the presentation of 
events which have been lifted from the tepid current of daily 
experience and are now exhibited really for the first time. These 
men value the aesthetic experience for its intrinsic worth far 
more than for its after-effects. But art’s intrinsic value cannot 
be logically demonstrated to anyone who prefers something else. 
The court of last appeal in matters of value is ultimately the 
individual’s will, which chooses and rejects among satisfactions. 
All one can do is to urge one’s values upon another man, show 
him what he misses, or perhaps make him accept by pleading, 
by persuading. But if for any reason he remains indifferent to 
our own predilections, and we cannot re-educate him, I know of 
no way of convincing him through logical means that he must 
prefer what we prefer. For some men the aesthetic experience 
has value in itself, independently of the value it may also have 
as instrument. For other mer it does not seem to have such 
value. Ultimately all one can do is to assert this conflict. 


III 


Plato’s deep insight has been verified in detail for our genera- 
tion by men like I. A. Richards and J. W. Krutch.’ Life is af- 


3 Ibid., 202 ff, 231 ff.; Joseph Wood Krutch, Experience and Art, chaps. ii and iii. 
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fected by art, and, when the modes of music change, the ways 
of society change also. This does not mean that we learn from 
the explicit moralizing we may find in a book or in a poem. 
Preaching is probably as ineffective in literature as it is in 
general for changing the ways of men. Homiletics excerpted 
from Shakespeare or from Racine may have their value, but one 
cannot read poetry for its moral content and read it seriously, 
presuming that the writer really has a clear ethical message to 
impart. The repetition ad nauseam that we should to ourselves 
be true because something follows like the night the day may 
have been meant by the poet for the edification of his motley 
audience, although it is not hard to discern that very frequently 
the moral platitudes which he put into the mouths of his charac- 
ters were meant ironically. But in any case the effectiveness of 
preaching through literature is highly questionable. Art affects 
life in an altogether different sense. We know today more clear- 
ly than we ever knew before that feelings and emotions and 
attitudes are learned. Perception also is a matter of learning to 
some extent. Art affects life because it teaches us how to see, 
how to hear, how to feel; because it creates for us “norms of 
feeling” and “categories of perception” which mold uncon- 
sciously our subsequent experience in subtle and diverse ways. 

The organic continuity which exists between art and life, 
however, runs also the other way. Life affects our experiences 
with art. For men bring into the aesthetic experience categories 
of perception and forms of feeling which have grown out of their 
ordinary living, and through which they discover the meanings 
of the aesthetic object and judge it. There are, of course, men 
who are spiritually departmentalized. But with the exception of 
pathologic cases, the roots of one’s diverse interests, however 
multifarious, are always intertwined in the subsoil of the self, 
and fed from the same matter. The spectator’s capacity to en- 
joy the aesthetic experience, his susceptibility to affective con- 
tagion, and the delicacy of his organs of perception are brought 
by him into art from his daily world. This endowment deter- 
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mines what he will pre-eminently see and hear; it determines 
him to select some aspects from the work before him in prefer- 
ence to others. And as he constantly does in practical life, it will 
lead him to find in the object’s meanings connotations which 
may not at all be there for other men. In the aesthetic experi- 
ence no less than in his ordinary routine his moral prejudices 
may interfere with the contemplation of the object in and for 
itself, to the point, often, of preventing him from enjoying an 
aesthetic experience altogether. 

We must not misunderstand the mutual play between art 
and life. They undeniably affect each other. But we may be led 
astray if we forget what has been called, rather ambiguously, 
the “autonomy” of the aesthetic experience. It has been re- 
peatedly observed that the artist does not reproduce his ex- 
perience in the raw. Before he can use it he has to digest it, 
press it into his refractory medium, availing himself only of 
those forms which his tradition permits him to use. In doing so 
his meanings are transmuted. He selects from his experience, 
adds to it, and frequently changes beyond recognition the situa- 
tion which originally inspired him. More still, he cannot create 
while in the heat of passion or under the smart of direct ex- 
perience. Poetry written in self-justification and indictments 
like Ludwig Lewisohn’s Don Juan are evidences in point. These 
bear the imprint of direct experience so clearly on them that it is 
very difficult to read them in an aesthetic attitude; they become 
for us, especially when we know the author and the circum- 
stances about which he writes, morbid documents in abnormal 
psychology. The time which must elapse after the experience is, 
of course, immaterial, since a genuine artist must possess in 
some degree a power of detachment, sometimes quite abnormal, 
which enables him to contemplate his experience, often even 
while he is undergoing it, in perfect coolness and in a detached 
mood. What matters is the manner in which he approaches the 
experience. He must be free from his own subjective concern 
with it. He must be able to manipulate it, order it, fashion and 
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refashion it. He must deal with his original meanings—the raw 
material which he is seeking to ‘‘in-form’’—with as much indiffer- 
ence as he deals with his words or his clay, as means all equally 
instrumental to an aesthetic end. 

Now this detachment necessary for creation is also necessary 
for aesthetic contemplation. And it depends both on the object 
and on the spectator. The object is so constructed as to facili- 
tate and encourage the detachment. By virtue of several techni- 
cal devices of which unity is the most important, it tends to 
raise the spectator clear out of the vague consciousness of the 
world and of himself, and compels attention upon itself alone. 
For this reason, and for no mystic one, if enjoyed in full in- 
tensity the aesthetic object seems to hover over practical life, 
somehow reflecting it yet always possessing a pulse and a quick- 
ness all its own—seems to be of life but in no way to enter into 
immediate commerce with the diffused, vague, disorganized ex- 
perience which romantics love to call eulogistically ‘‘real life.” 
The depersonalization, the isolation, takes the sting out of what 
has been called “painful art.”’ Incidents and objects which ap- 
pear horrible when looked upon with ordinary eyes, within the 
frame of daily life, are dislocated from their usual meanings 
during the aesthetic experience. The aesthetic experience car- 
ries us into a different realm. This will make clear, by the way, 
why art which seems to have immediate commerce with re- 
ality—art which is a photographic copy of reality, and which 
instead of preventing transition into practical experience by its 
own convincing reality invites it—seems poor art. Such art 
frustrates the expectations of those who know what to expect 
from genuine art. 

The experience is satisfactory, then, in so far as detachment 
is achieved. Pre-formed categories and norms are necessary 
before any experience can come to pass. But these categories 
and norms through which we are able to realize the aesthetic 
experience are in solution in the mind, so to speak, and not in 
colloidal suspension; they determine our experience, but we are 
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not aware, as we undergo it, that they are doing so. Sometimes 
they modify the object, distort it, in the sense that they prevent 
us from receiving adequate communication as compared with 
other men; but they do not obtrude themselves between the 
experience and us. In the measure in which they do, the ex- 
perience becomes unaesthetic. If the artist fails to depersonalize 
the experience, if he fails to achieve a sufficient degree of ob- 
jectivity, a sufficient distance, art fails. And if the spectator’s 
attention is slack, if he fails to achieve an adequate degree of 
selflessness, a sufficient distance, art fails also. This is what is 
meant by saying that, considered from an internal standpoint, 
the aesthetic experience, if properly understood, is autonomous. 
The use of the term leaves one open to ambiguity, but it must 
not be taken to deny the consequences art may have later on 
life. The experience is autonomous in the sense that during the 
time it is taking place, and for a time afterwards, the judgment 
one passes on the object is a judgment of its beauty, and not of 
its practical or moral content, unless one is outraged, in which 
case no aesthetic experience is possible, and one calls the object 
either ugly or disgusting. It should be obvious that the degree 
of autonomy of the experience varies with different people. In a 
man like Clive Bell, if we take his doctrines as indicative of his 
experience, it seems almost absolute. For him art seems to be 
one thing and life another, and the two are forbidden to meet. 
If he reports correctly, he is interested in the expressive mean- 
ings of the elements and the form of the object only and rejects 
in toto “representative meanings.’4 These, however, are usually 
allowed by most men as legitimate constituents, in part, of the 
aesthetic object, so long as they are expressed by the artist 
through the materials and the form, and not merely by means of 
the latter. 

L. A. Reid maintains that we judge art in moral terms. “We 
do judge that Lear’s daughters behaved despicably, that Mac- 
beth was a traitor, that Antony in his love for Cleopatra neg- 


4 Art, Secs. I and II, passim. 
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lected his duties, that Brutus was an idealist’”’ he tells us.’ This 
is a current opinion and it contains a kernel of truth, but in Mr. 
Reid’s discussion, as in most discussions on the subject, the 
kernel remains hidden behind the ambiguity of the statement. 
Undoubtedly when some men attend the theater they do judge 
the characters on the stage in moral terms; they side with the 
hero, hate the villain, applaud when the latter is defeated and 
the former triumphs, feel moral indignation, and, in general, 
undergo an intense and perhaps valuable experience. But are 
men whose chief concern is with judging undergoing an aesthetic 
experience? During the aesthetic experience we do not judge, 
least of all do we judge morally. Judgment involves an intel- 
lectual experience. It is often necessary to judge an aesthetic 
object. But no good can come from confusing the kind of ac- 
tivity which is aesthetic enjoyment with the activity involved 
in judging. What we do during the aesthetic experience is at- 
tend. Indeed, during an intense experience it is hardly accurate 
to say that “we” attend. It is more accurate to say that a 
spectacle is taking place, and, while it is taking place for us, the 
whole focus of attention centers on the spectacle and not on us. 

This does not mean that we are not interested in the spectacle, 
or that any spectacle can interest us as intensely as any other. 
Our interest in art is due to the fact that it involves significant 
values. When the art in question is a tragedy, the values ex- 
pressed are profoundly human, and our interest depends upon 
the human depth the writer is able to sound. When the Queen 
of Hearts, “crimson with fury” as the author records, shouts 
angrily ‘‘Off with their heads,” our interest is not very deeply 
engaged. No significant values are involved in the execution of 
the unfortunate gardeners. Indeed, we do not at all feel the 
gardeners are unfortunate in spite of the fact that the author 
refers to them as such. Confronted on the other hand with a 
Shakespearean tragedy our interest is profound. We are deeply 
stirred. But our interest is, to borrow for our purposes Kant’s 
5A Study in Aesthetics (1931), p. 299. 
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well-known phrase, a disinterested interest. Which means es- 
sentially that we do not judge Shakespeare’s characters, though 
we are aware of the full meaning of the spectacle and of the im- 
portance of the values involved. In order to judge the charac- 
ters we would have to go beyond the spectacle, we would have 
to abstract from it certain relations and compare them with 
criteria with which the artist did not furnish us, we would have 
to analyze, consider consequences near and far, test motives— 
engage, in short, in a number of activities which are the very 
negation of the aesthetic experience. 

Now after the experience has taken place and its aura has 
begun to fade, we may reflect on the moral significance of the 
spectacle. The greater the art we have enjoyed, the more power- 
fully have we been stirred, the more likely we shall seek to do so 
on the way home, or next day, as we stand before the mirror 
shaving. But if during the play we had stopped to consider 
what a blackguard Iago was, our judgment would not have been 
an aesthetic judgment but a moral one. We would have found 
ourselves in the midst of a moral experience. This experience 
would have had its own value, no doubt, which might have been 
even greater than the value of the aesthetic experience, but why 
should we deceive ourselves as to what it was? 


IV 


Of recent years Marxist critics have raised a great ado, in the 
United States as well as elsewhere. It is not relevant here to 
examine in full the merits of their controversy with conservative 
and liberal critics, for most of the questions raised fall outside of 
our immediate concern. Moreover, we confine ourselves to the 
United States. But the question of the relation of propaganda 
to art concerns us directly since, properly understood, it is only 
a corollary of the general issue of the preceding argument. 

Reduced to its essentials the position of the Marxists as re- 
gards art and propaganda may be stated as follows: If one 
grants—as one must—that art has practical effects on those 
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enjoying it, one must also grant that all art is propaganda; for 
its effects on those enjoying it must bear on the class struggle 
directly or indirectly. The reason for this is that the artist can- 
not help reflecting the values, ideas, and ideals—what the 
Marxist calls the “ideology” —of the class to which he belongs. 
His ideology will in turn bear upon his selection of the material, 
and lead him to present with emphasis some aspects of life in 
preference to others. This presentation, no one can deny, will 
contribute its own impulse to all the other social forces which 
mold the spectator’s character and determine the side on which 
he finds himself in the social conflict. Art is therefore an im- 
portant tool in the struggle between the classes. Nor is there 
any exception to this statement, for the Marxist maintains that 
one cannot be impartial or even indifferent as regards the class 
struggle. It is only then a question of whose propaganda art 
is—the bourgeois artist, whether class-conscious or not, is as 
much a propagandist as the fully conscious communist. The 
difference lies only in the former’s ignorance of his true réle, and 
in the evil he does by defending a system which he as artist 
should be interested in helping to destroy.° 

It would seem that the issue turns on the central word in the 
discussion, as so many issues do—in this case the word “‘propa- 
ganda,” around which clutter a complex of meanings differently 
emphasized by different men. It should be clear through mere 
statement that if art that has effect on the individual is propa- 

6 The statements of Marxists on this question are legion, but they are not always 
clear or consistent. Since this article was written, contributors to the New Masses seem 
to have changed their attitude slightly, as a concession to their intellectual “fellow 
travellers.”” But they still seem to hold that art, to be significant, must deal with the 
class conflict from the Marxist’s point of view—a statement to which one would not 
object if they were willing to admit that “significance” is a relative affair. My formula- 
tion of their position, however, is still valid for many Marxists, and was valid for most 
of them until, say, 1933-34. The most recent authoritative statement I have seen of the 
position was published in the New Masses (April 16, 1935), under the title “Required 
Reading for American Authors.” This statement bears out my presentation of their 
position. For other references to the controversy see also Max Eastman, Art and the 
Life of Action (Knopf, 1934), and files of the Modern Monthly, the Nation, the New 
Republic, and other current literary magazines. 
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ganda, then all art is propaganda, for all art expresses the 
ideology of the artist and has effects on the individual who en- 
ters into commerce with it. And it should also be equ ° clear 
that all artists have passions and prejudices and blind siacs to 
their intelligence and loyalties. But there are two errors in- 
volved in the use of the term “propaganda” in this blanket man- 
ner. The first consists of a formal fallacy: the extension of a 
term from designating a subspecies to covering the whole species 
does not thereby obliterate the differences in kind which the 
former may exemplify. Call a// art propaganda if you will. But 
if you do, you will have to find another term for what now goes 
under the name of propaganda, for the change in nomenclature 
has not obliterated the distinction which exists in fact between 
what is now called art and what is now called propaganda. 
Otherwise you are prepared to show that there is really no 
difference in kind between the two things, and that Charles 
Morgan’s The Fountain or Katherine Mansfield’s Garden 
Party, let us say, have the identical kind of effects on normal 
individuals that a war poster or Ibafiez’ Four Horsemen had 
on men during the war. There is a difference in fact between two 
things having some aspects in common-—art and propaganda in 
pseudo-artistic garb. Art does not lead to action. War posters 
do. Art leads to contemplation, to knowledge in the Aristotelian 
sense. War posters don’t. And an extension in the meaning of a 
word propaganda cannot obliterate this difference. 

This is the formal fallacy. There is another error. To confuse 
art with propaganda is to fail entirely to understand the nature 
of the aesthetic experience which, as suggested above, involves a 
depersonalization, an isolation, which separates and distin- 
guishes the content of the experience from the content of life in 
general. Obviously the person for whom an understanding de- 
scription of a Dutch landlord such as Morgan’s is capitalist 
propaganda is a man incapable of the aesthetic experience—a 
man who is using the figure of the landlord as a transitive sym- 
bol and is incapable of staying within the unique object of atten- 
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tion. This will undoubtedly be the case with many Marxists. 
The intensity of their passion for social justice, noble in itself, 
often makes them narrow; as the intensity in the early Chris- 
tian’s passion for righteousness made him narrow in a different 
way. And objects carry meanings for the Marxists which they 
do not at all carry for other men. With their attention centered 
on these meanings the Marxists miss the object, nor are they 
capable of the objectivity necessary to see that the effect upon 
them is by no means the same as the effect of the same object 
on other men. 

In other words, whether an object is propaganda or not de- 
pends partly on the perceiver. It depends on his capacity to lose 
himself, for an instant at least, in the object, in isolation; and 
this, in turn, depends on the degree of passionate attachment or 
hysterical exclusiveness with which he addresses himself to his 
ideal. Surely no object which carries meanings somehow perti- 
nent to his ideal can be considered by him in detachment: and 
for this reason, while impertinent values appear to him trivial, 
those that are pertinent cut too deep into his aspirations to be 
dealt with lightly—and so he has for these but two classifica- 
tions, either admirable or despicable. What usually goes under 
the name of propaganda, however, depends more on objective 
than on subjective factors, if the spectator’s attitude is not in- 
flamed by visionary urges. To a man who is not a narrow parti- 
san values contrary to his do not appear monstrous; he may be 
capable in a moment of sincerity of even granting them some 
validity; and an object is propagandistic, on the other hand, 
when the meanings specified through it appear more important 
than the means through which they are expressed, and appear 
to seek to arouse passions which tend to deploy themselves on 
specific practical objects. This, of course, does not make an 
object absolutely one thing or another, for the meanings change 
as the situation changes. Objects which for a medieval peasant 
in the thirteenth century, walking devoutly into his Gothic 
cathedral, were little else than propagandistic appear to the 
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modern skeptic as quite beautiful. But in any age there are per- 
ceivers and perceivers. If a man’s passion makes him blind to 
all else besides his intensely conceived ideal we generally say, 
and say correctly, that his vision is distorted. For him, of 
course, all art is propaganda, but that is because for him there 
is no art, since all objects are for him pregnant with conse- 
quences, usually ominous, for his messianic hankerings. 

The human spirit, however, does not find it natural to pour 
its energies into a single ditch. It will always respond to the 
inward urge to make this world a fitter habitation. But it will 
also respond to other urges equally insistent. Else it will be- 
come a poorer thing than it now is. A hysteria may sweep over 
a whole country or a whole age, as it did in Florence, for a brief 
moment, during Savonarola’s day; and as it seems to be sweep- 
ing over our contemporary world. When it does men eschew all 
interests, and no pleasure, no satisfaction, is innocent or valid. 
But fortunately such phenomena never last for very long. A 
press report from Russia recently informed us that students are 
demanding courses in pre-October literature. Man is wonder- 
fully fickle. And he is broad. He is willing to sacrifice the urge 
to make others perfectly happy, in the future, in order to at- 
tend, occasionally, to the pursuit of his own imperfect happiness 
here and now. When he does so he turns from worship of in- 
strumentalities to enjoyment of pure activities: he turns to 
philosophy, science, art. For in these he thinks to find the per- 
fection for which he seeks, and, through their enjoyment, the 
redemption which his spirit craves. 
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DISCUSSION 


PARETO’S CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CHARNER PERRY 


ONVINCED that other men would not, or could not, apply 
C sound principles and methods to the study of society, Pareto 
took upon himself the lonely task of becoming the father of a 
scientific sociology. For many years he labored with remarkable deter- 
mination and energy; and in 1916 he published a huge document amount- 
ing, in the English translation,’ to more than two thousand pages. Since 
he was convinced, apparently, that other men, because of their prejudices 
and ignorance, would neither utilize his work nor thank him for it, his long 
travail for the sake of a principle and an ideal entitles him to a place 
among the great martyrs. 

The reception of his treatise may give some unfortunate corroboration 
to Pareto’s convictions in regard to the limitations of the human mind. 
His statement of principles of method and analysis, in general correct, is 
fused with an analysis of society which is inadequate and in many impor- 
tant points quite mistaken. Sociologists, repelled by his analysis, are 
likely to neglect or reject the methodological principles, from considera- 
tion of which many of them might profit. Scientists, enchanted by the 
statement of principles, are likely to be led to a naive acceptance of the 
mistaken analysis. To both groups Professor Henderson’s small volume,’ 
which exemplifies the last-mentioned possibility, may be recommended, 
since in it some of Pareto’s useful doctrines are stated, and in it his mis- 
takes are very much condensed. 

Though Pareto makes innumerable remarks about logico-experimental 
science, and elaborates frequently and at length the proposition that he 
and he alone is applying the methods of logico-experimental science to the 
study of society, his genera! principles are fairly simple. The main points 
may be summarized as follows: The aim of logico-experimental science is 
the discovery of uniformities in experience; and experience is the final and 

t Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (trattato di sociologia generale). Edited by 
Arthur Livingston. Translated by Andrew Bonfiorno and Arthur Livingston with the 
advice and active co-operation of James Harvey Rogers. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1935. 4 vols. Pp. xviii+2,033. 

2 Lawrence J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. viit+119. $1.25. 
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only test of the descriptions of logico-experimental science. Pure empiri- 
cism, relying upon observation and experiment, is inadequate, however, 
in dealing with situations involving many factors. Abstraction must be 
made, and hypotheses or abstract descriptions (preferably in the form of 
equations) constructed. Factors not observed or observable may be used 
in forming abstract descriptions if their use makes possible more adequate 
description; but all abstract descriptions are tested by their conformity to 
experience. A description may fit experience, however, without being an 
adequate basis for prediction. Equations which cannot be solved, or for 
whose factors indices cannot be determined, may furnish knowledge of 
the form of the social system. Science in general is analytic; and any par- 
ticular science selects for analysis a phase or segment of experience. The 
application of science to concrete reality involves synthesis, the putting 
together of various sciences; and consequently any one science may be un- 
able to predict actual events. 

Abstract description involves the selection of systems of events and the 
analysis of each system into factors determining the state of the system at 
any specified time. The factors obtained by analysis are combined into an 
equation which states the conditions for equilibrium in the system at any 
specified time. Sociology is the description of society in terms of a moving 
equilibrium. 

Neglecting for the present the fact that Pareto might profitably have 
subjected certain of his terms, such as experience, system, and equilibri- 
um, to more thorough analysis, one may say that the general statement of 
principles is substantially correct so far as it goes. One must be careful, 
however, not to make the mistake of concluding that Pareto’s general 
principles constitute adequate ground for his specific analysis. A correct 
statement of methodological principles certainly does not constitute evi- 
dence sufficient to establish the correctness of an analysis of a specific sub- 
ject matter. 

In regard to society Pareto’s main doctrine is the proposition that “non- 
logical conduct” is the principal ingredient in social behavior; and some- 
thing like two-thirds of the treatise (at a rough estimate) is given over to 
proof, elaboration, or illustration of this proposition. More precisely, 
Pareto presents an immense amount of material which is given apparent 
unity by its relation to the proposition above stated; and he states several 
propositions related in one way or another to the phrase “‘non-logical con- 
duct” or to the illustrative material. Some propositions are stated and 
proved; others are proved but not stated; others are stated but not 
proved; and others relevant to the problems discussed are neither stated 
nor proved. 
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At the basis of Pareto’s treatment of “non-logical conduct” is the doc- 
trine that logico-experimenta] science may be sharply separated from con- 
duct. Not all of his doctrine in regard to this point is explicitly stated; but 
his doctrine seems to be as follows: Conduct involves the selection of a 
purpose, and such selection falls outside of science, for which purposes are 
merely data. Science is not itself a social process; and while science is an 
expression of certain sentiments or principles of action, and may be ham- 
pered by social processes, the methods and contents of science are quite 
independent of any analysis of purposes or social processes involved in 
scientific activity. On ‘he other hand, social processes are independent, or 
almost completely independent, of science; and scientific description of 
society can disregard the presence of science among social processes, or, at 
any rate, treat science as a factor on a par with, but much less important 
than, other factors. 

Both logical and non-logical conduct, then, are quite different from 
logico-experimental science; and it is apparently not even the case that 
logical conduct need contain any logico-experimental science as an in- 
gredient. | Logical conduct is conduct in which interests or tastes are com- 
bined with a more or less correct calculation of means. More precisely, it 
is conduct of a nature such that a scientist who constructs a description of 
it by taking tastes as data and then calculating appropriate means for 
satisfying such tastes will have a description which corresponds more or 
less closely to the actual conduct. The knowledge involved in the calcula- 
tion of means is not ordinarily logico-experimental science but empirical 
(rule-of-thumb) knowledge. There is, Pareto thinks, a segment of be- 
havior, coinciding roughly with the subject matter of economics, which is 
“logical” in this sense. 

Non-logical behavior is behavior which is not accompanied by verbal 
manifestations, or behavior which is accompanied by pseudo-logical 
verbal manifestations. To the first type of non-logical conduct Pareto 
does not give much attention. In regard to the second type he makes 
many statements, the net outcome of which is difficult to apprehend 
clearly. Leaving aside for the moment statements serving to explain the 
meaning of the term “pseudo-logical,” we may say that Pareto is con- 
vinced that social behavior is composed largely of non-logical conduct of 
the second type, and that in the description of such behavior the verbal 
manifestations may be disregarded. Strictly speaking, verbal manifesta- 
tions have seme-very small influence upon behavior; but this influence is 
so small that at least in a “first approximation” it may be neglected. The 
important factors in social behavior are principles of action which are al- 
most entirely independent of the verbal manifestations which accompany 
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them; and these principles of action are the “constants” in the social 
process. Such principles of action, which are not instincts or sentiments, 
but rather manifestations of sentiments or instincts, are called ‘“‘residues.” 
A large section of the treatise is devoted to an examination of miscellaneous 
descriptions of beliefs and practices for the purpose of discovering residues 
and establishing a classification of them. 

The principles of action, or the sentiments underlying them, manifest 
themselves in verbal statements, and in theories and beliefs aiming at 
explanation, justification, or rationalization of the verbal statements or 
the residues. Such theories Pareto calls “derivations”; and he uses a sim- 
ple classification of them as a frame within which to place criticisms, fre- 
quently acute and always vigorous, of a large variety of beliefs and theories. 

Residues, however, are the factors of importance in the analysis of 
society, since derivations have very small influence. Residues, in Pareto’s 
doctrine, are not merely constant principles of action, but are prin- 
ciples of action conceived in a peculiar way. They are arrived at by a 
classification of social practices abstracted from, or selected without refer- 
ence to, their environmental or cultural setting; and they are not constant 
types of response to certain environmental or social situations, but types 
of behavior which are invariant in all environmental and social settings. 
Pareto asserts that conduct is related to the environment, and that in gen- 
eral the residues represent adjustments to the environment; and of course 
he assumes that the residues require an environmental and social setting 
which may be favorable or unfavorable for their expression. But in his 
explicit analysis Pareto makes no provision for a schematism for relating 
specific residues to conditions determining the time, manner, or degree of 
their expression. 

Pareto’s analysis of social change in terms of residues is appropriate to 
the manner of conceiving residues above pointed out. Society is not 
homogeneous, but is composed of individuals having different abilities, 
belonging to different classes, and characterized by different combinations 
of residues. So far as classes are concerned, Pareto attaches considerable 
importance to the distinction between the ruling class and the ruled class, 
and between speculators and rentiers. At any given time the classes may 
be characterized in terms of the residues predominant in the individuals 
composing them. As time passes, however, the composition of classes 
changes through passage of individuals from one class to another; and 
with changing conditions classes characterized by the predominance of 
certain residues increase or decrease in power and importance in society. 
Pareto illustrates this type of analysis by lengthy discussions of ancient 
and modern history. 
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The fact that an author writes two thousand pages tends to establish 
the conviction that the author had something important to say; if the 
author in addition invokes constantly such terms as “‘logico-experimental 
science,” and lays about him vigorously in the name of science, and if, 
finally, he reiterates doctrines seeming to establish his claim to being a 
“hard-boiled” realist, his work acquires an authority which makes ac- 
curate evaluation of it extremely difficult. It must be admitted that 
Pareto had wide learning, singleness of purpose, considerable intelligence, 
and many engaging prejudices, and that he saw many of the errors or 
difficulties in current opinions about society. It is true, nevertheless, 
that Pareto’s analysis of society is pathetically mistaken and ridiculously 
inadequate. 

Perhaps the most striking mistake is the assumption that social change 
can be analyzed in abstraction from the patterns within which interaction 
between individuals and groups takes place, the channels of communication 
and influence, and the institutional framework. Whether or not individ- 
uals are members of a common society, and whether or not they interact 
in a social process, depends upon the presence or absence of various com- 
plex types of intercommunication, or interaction, which may vary in 
kind or degree from time to time. Though Pareto undoubtedly uses many 
common-sense notions about social processes, he disregards social proc- 
esses completely in his explicit analysis. Consequently, though he is at- 
tempting to determine states of equilibrium in social change in the social 
system, he presents no analysis at all of social change or the complex proc- 
esses involved in social change; and since social systems are determined 
by types of processes and types of interaction, he has no means whatever 
of specifying or delimiting social systems. Though he does make refer- 
ence occasionally to the “‘ties’”’ between the components of the social sys- 
tem, examination or analysis of such “ties” is not undertaken. The notion 
that equations describing the form of the social system can be constructed 
in abstraction from the processes and types of interaction constituting the 
form of the social system is ludicrous; and Pareto himself abandons his 
several attempts with irrelevant apologies. 

A second mistake, hardly less obvious than the one just pointed out, in- 
validates Pareto’s doctrine of the residues. In his statements about meth- 
od Pareto apparently asserts, by implication at least, that in analysis 
“factors” and “system” are correlative, that analysis does not arrive at 
absolutes, or ultimate factors, but factors which fit together into a system} 
or into equations determining a system, and that factors are given defi- 
nition and significance by the way they fit into an abstract description of 
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a system of interaction. In the discovery of residues, or uniformities in 
behavior, however, Pareto examines practices and beliefs detached from 
their relations to social processes, systems of interaction, or cultural set- 
ting, and attempts to discover absolute invariants in behavior, traits or 
principles of action defined independently of conditions determining their 
interaction, and independently of conditions determining the time, 
strength, or mode of their expression. Of the residues as defined by Pare- 
to, one might say for each of them that it is possible to find some corre- 
sponding trait in human behavior in certain situations under certain con- 
ditions; but they do not represent an adequate, accurate, or even sensible 
classification of the constants in human behavior. If some person were to 
attempt to work out the science of mechanics for himself, and were to 
start by classifying the constant characteristics of bodies with regard to 
motion, as (1) tendency to remain at rest, (2) tendency to move, (3) tend- 
ency to cease moving, (4) tendency to move rapidly, (5) tendency to move 
slowly, (6) tendency to move in a straight line, (7) tendency to move in a 
circular path, this classification would be somewhat analogous to Pareto’s 
classification of residues. It might be added that if such a person were to 
suppose bodies to be made up of atoms possessing the foregoing traits in 
various degrees, then attempt to describe the movement of bodies in terms 
of their composition from atoms possessing such traits in varying degrees, 
and finally attempt to describe changes in motion in terms of “circula- 
tion” of atoms, the analogy to Pareto’s description of society would be 
fairly close. 

In the third place, as brought out by the foregoing analogy, Pareto’s 
analysis of social change, except in so far as it is supplemented by com- 
mon-sense assumptions not explicitly examined, is an analysis in terms of 
shifts in the proportion, distribution, and importance of traits regarded as 
invariant. Though this type of analysis, when related to an explicit anal- 
ysis of social processes, and when stated in terms of traits not cut loose 
from determining conditions, is of some value, it is certainly not an ade- 
quate basis for the description of social change. 

Several errors which may be grouped together center around Pareto’s 
exclusion of science from the social process. Pareto insists{ as pointed out 
above, that experience is the sole test of science; but he does not specify 
whose experience. It seems clear, as a matter of fact, that the test of sci- 
ence is common experience, or, more precisely, facts observable by any 
competent observer. Facts are objects common to all or many observers; 
and their recognition depends upon social processes, including communica- 
tion, by which common objects are established. Science does not appear 
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on earth as a miraculous gift from heaven.! It is a specialization of social 
processes which were developing for a long time, and which manifest 
themselves in various other forms of behavior. 

The social processes by which common objects and a common picture 
of the world are established cannot be excluded from an adequate basic 
description of society. It is only by reference to them that certain types 
of social system and social interaction can be specified. Attention to 
them reveals, also, that many common objects are constructed which are 
not descriptions of the environment, e.g., conventions, institutions, laws, 
and, in general, patterns of co-operation. All such facts Pareto completely 
disregards. 

Except in economic and technical behavior, verbal manifestations, ac- 
cording to Pareto, are the expressions of sentiments, are almost complete- 
ly ineffective, and may, at least in a “first approximation,” be neglected. 
This doctrine involves the assertion, apparently, that the development of 
systems and means of communication, the development of language, the 
construction of means for reckoning time, for mapping the surface of the 
earth and for co-ordinating activities through large spatio-temporal areas, 
the elaboration of education and propaganda, and many related activities 
may be neglected in a description of social change and the social system. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. One might say, without exces- 
sive exaggeration, that society is built up entirely of words and other sym- 
bols. 

It must be noted, however, that insistence, as against Pareto, upon the 
importance of words or verbal manifestations does not involve the as- 
sumption that social behavior is to be described as “logical conduct” 
(strictly speaking, this phrase is as nonsensical as “mathematical con- 
duct” would be). Pareto deals with verbal manifestations in terms of 
their correspondence to reality, as photographs which picture reality with 
more or less distortion or fog. This doctrine ignores the basic fact that a 
very large part of the words and terms used in society do not have any di- 
rect reference to reality. The words or concepts determine patterns of co- 
operation which are inventions or constructs. Laws, marriage, money, na- 
tionality, property, and similar social facts are the words and ideas in 
which they are expressed. In one sense they are “beliefs”; but their rela- 
tion to reality is not the relation of correspondence; and the social process 
by which they are established as institutions or conventions must not be 
identified with the process by which scientific theories are established. On 
the other hand, it is a mistake to regard social beliefs as completely differ- 
ent from “logico-experimental” science. The establishment of techniques 
and conventions for measuring time, for instance, is undoubtedly a condi- 
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tion essential to the construction of complex societies; and the measure- 
ment of time is not unrelated to reality. Nevertheless, the Christian 
scheme of chronology, the division of time into days, weeks and months, 
time zones, the setting-aside of certain days as holidays, the use of the 
year as the basis for computing income taxes, cannot correctly be inter- 
preted simply in terms of correspondence or failure to correspond to real- 
ity; and establishment of a uniform calendar or a uniform system of 
weights and measures is not identical with the process by which a scien- 
tific theory is established. Or the other hand, science is not completely in- 
dependent of the processes . , which social beliefs are established. It de- 
pends upon the development of systems of measurement and counting, 
techniques for locating and designating objects and events, and many 
other devices for establishing common objects and for detaching “‘facts’’ 
from the flux of individual experience. Pareto makes the double error of 
separating social beliefs completely from logico-experimental science in 
respect of method, source, and validity, and then regarding their content 
as consisting of blurred or distorted pictures of reality. 

It is true that Pareto repeats, as an important lesson to be learned, that 
beliefs may be socially useful though false, and socially harmful though 
true; but this statement, while it may indicate some perception of the 
fact that the problem of organizing action is not identical with the prob- 
lem of describing reality, is not used by Pareto as a means of correcting or 
supplementing his interpretation of the nature and content of symbols and 
beliefs, and it is left in such a general form that it is not enlightening. 
Pareto asserts that beliefs are relatively ineffective; and he has little to 
say about the way in which they affect conduct. He suggests that beliefs 
may intensify the residues or sentiments to which they correspond, that a 
distorted picture of reality may be better than none, and that a belief 
leading a man to aim at a goal he cannot reach may, in combination with 
obstacles, result in his reaching a point which he needs to reach. Such doc- 
trines do not contribute much to an understanding of the many relations 
of belief to social organization and social action. 

Pareto’s disregard of the place of words, ideas, and communication in 
social processes is accompanied by a serious mistake in regard to the 
means by which knowledge of social processes is obtained. He insists that 
the actions of men are observed, and makes no distinction between ob- 
servation of human actions and observation of the events and objects 
dealt with by the physical sciences (Pareto’s remarks about interpretation 
of historical sources are not a real exception to this statement). It is essen- 
tial to notice that, contrary to Pareto’s view, actions are known primarily 
through communication, the events actually observed being construed as 
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symbols, and interpreted by virtue of the observer’s participation in the 
social processes, or in the culture, within which the action takes place. 
This fact has an important bearing, which Pareto does not take into ac- 
count at all, upon the nature of descriptions embodied in social science. 
If “collective representations” known by participation in society are to be 
rejected as not “facts” or not “observation,” then the social scientist is 
thrown back upon observation of arm and leg motions and other move- 
ments of muscles and bones, and is limited to classifications of action 
which can be determined by such motions. In such a universe of discourse 
the actions and social processes ordinarily discussed cannot be specified or 
bounded. Government, marriage, politics, propaganda, crime, employ- 
ment, buying and selling, and countless other processes simply have to be 
left out. On the other hand, if such processes are to be specified and to 
be used as factors in the description of society, then the participation of 
the social scientist in society and his dependence upon “collective repre- 
sentations” must be taken into account. 

Some of the results of taking them into account may be suggested in 
relation to Pareto’s use of the terms “system” and “equilibrium.” As 
previously noted, Pareto is correct in emphasizing the importance of these 
concepts, but does not give anything like an adequate analysis of them. 
In one place he defines the state of equilibrium of a system at any time as 
the state which is determined at that time by the factors of the system. 
This statement is correct so far as it goes; but it does not go very far. Not 
every collection of events made at random contains all the factors deter- 
mining the events within the collection. Only a collection of events which 
includes all the events upon which any of the other events in the collection 
are dependent is determined at any specified time by factors included 
within it. In other words, “equilibrium” and “system” are defined in 
terms of each other; and the important question which arises is, How can 
“systems” be specified? or By what principles of selection can events be 
collected to constitute a system? 

Though Pareto does not raise these questions, he makes two remarks 
that are both relevant and important. One is that systems can be con- 
stituted only by a process of abstraction, and the other is that no general 
rule governing abstraction can be formulated, that the methods and cri- 
teria of logico-experimental science are determined by the material to be 
dealt with. Yet Pareto fails completely to consider the problem of the 
bearing of the kind of material dealt with in the social sciences upon the 
principles by which systems are constituted and specified. He seems to as- 
sume, at times, that society as a whole constitutes the social “system,” 
or that particular nations or communities constitute “systems.”’ Other 
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remarks, however, do not fit in with such assumptions, the fact being that 
Pareto simply does not deal with the problem of specifying systems, and 
of discovering principles which will collect social] events into systems to 
which the concept of equilibrium might be applied. 

Moreover, Pareto disregards or denies facts of basic importance in con- 
nection with the specification of social “systems.” In general, as has been 
remarked, the specification of systems of interaction in society certainly 
depends in part, at least, upon reference to communication and types of 
interaction related to, or based upon, communication and the use of sym- 
bols; and this Pareto disregards. In the second place, science and the 
various processes involved in the development of science cannot be ex- 
cluded from the more general systems of social interaction; and this fact 
introduces difficulties in connection with the concept of equilibrium, since 
these activities themselves constitute “systems” the states of equilibrium 
of which depend upon factors which it is theoretically impossible to deter- 
mine at any specified time. This last point may be partially explained by 
reference to the fact that to describe the present state of, say, chemistry as 
an equilibrium of interdependent factors, it would be necessary to specify 
what is the complete and exact description of the subject matter of which 
chemistry is a tentative and incomplete description. In the third place, 
social science and any particular treatise published must be regarded as 
included in some social system and as being a factor in the determination 
of states of equilibrium therein at specified times; and it is hardly possible 
for a particular treatise to evaluate its own influence. In the fourth place, 
there is a possibility, which Pareto disregards, that the many systems used 
for the description of social processes cannot be fitted together into a sin- 
gle system because of the presence in some systems of factors incommen- 
surable with factors in other systems. 

Pareto furnishes another definition of equilibrium, according to which 
the state of equilibrium of a system at a specified time is the state to 
which it returns after it has been influenced for a short time by an external 
or artificial force. What has been said previously applies to this definition; 
but certain additional] remarks are necessary. One point may be indicated 
by the statement that the effect of a “force” is not necessarily removed by 
the removal of the force; and consequently the tendency to return to a 
state that would have existed if the “external” force had not been applied 
involves a trait not necessarily present in a system conforming to the 
first definition, a trait which may be specified roughly by saying that 
change in any direction away from a state of equilibrium tends to produce 
a force acting in the opposite direction. Though Pareto apparently recog- 
nizes this second kind of “force,” he seems to hold that the two definitions 
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are equivalent, and that the social “system,” merely by virtue of being 
a system, has the trait of generating forces to counteract any “artificial” 
force applied for a short time; and he mentions the return of a country, 
after a short war, to its previous state as a case in point. It may be that 
if a large enough system is assumed, both definitions will be met; and that 
if the conditions of equilibrium are not present, in any collection of events, 
a larger system must be constructed. Nevertheless, in any limited society 
or social process that may be specified, it is not true that the conditions 
for the second type of equilibrium are necessarily present. The important 
point, of which Pareto may have been aware though he certainly did not 
state it clearly, is that any limited system may have traits which cannot 
be deduced from the general notion of equilibrium, and that social proc- 
esses in particular may have various traits of their own. Changes within 
a limited system may set up additional changes in the same direction, or 
there may be “critical points” at which changes in a given direction may 
begin to initiate change in another direction. Theoretically, the possi- 
bilities are extremely complex; and general analogies from the physical 
sciences are not of much assistance. 

The question as to whether Pareto performed the important service of 
demonstrating the importance of non-logical factors in social behavior 
still remains to be dealt with. It must be remarked, to begin with, that 
the majority of writers on society, at least since Hobbes, have emphasized 
the importance of non-logical factors to the virtual exclusion of any other 
kind. In the second place, Pareto’s analysis of the non-logical factors is 
almost worthless. Nevertheless, he did perform the service, not without 
value, of emphasizing what many previous writers had also pointed out, 
that the analysis of conduct into interests, tastes, utilities, and values as 
one component and reason as the other is insufficient. In far too many 
writers, the non-logical has been dealt with as interests. 

Pareto’s doctrine on this point is somewhat obscured by the manner in 
which he distinguishes between logical and non-logical conduct, since he 
gives the impression that the main characteristic of non-logical conduct is 
verbal manifestations which do not correspond to reality. He states, how- 
ever, that residues, since they represent at least a rough adjustment, con- 
form in general to reality; and that non-logical as well as logical conduct 
is frequently guided by more or less adequate empirical (rule-of-thumb) 
knowledge. Consequently, the main difference between logical conduct 
and non-logical conduct is that logical conduct is determined by interests 
plus empirical calculation of the most effective methods of satisfying them 
(thus if we know the interests of a group of men we can calculate their 
actions in so far as their actions are logical), whereas non-logical conduct is 
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influenced by drives different from interests. Such drives may be useful in 
general for society as a whole, but they cannot be identified with the inter- 
ests of individuals or groups. Pareto clearly has in mind the trait of be- 
havior many other writers have noticed—the trait exemplified, for in- 
stance, in the employee who must talk back to his employer though the 
“comeback” may not advance his interests, or the person who likes to be 
flattered even though he knows the flattery is insincere and in any case 
will not further his interests.’ 

Pareto did not discover such drives, his classification of them is quite 
unsatisfactory, and his analysis is marred by his assumption that “‘inter- 
ests” are entirely separable from, and determinable in independence of, 
such drives. Moreover, much more enlightening discussion of them, in 
terms of their interrelations and generating conditions, can be found in 
various other writers. Pareto does perform some service, however. He 
insists that the non-logical factors in conduct cannot be reduced to util- 
ities or values susceptible of measurement or regarded as commensurable. 
He did not state this point very clearly or develop it in a systematic fash- 
ion; but he did shoot at it with a considerable fraction of his two thousand 
pages; and since the point is quite important, the two thousand pages are 
certainly not entirely wasted. 
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3 This interpretation of Pareto’s basis for distinguishing between logical and non- 
logical conduct appears to ignore some of the complexities of the discussion in Vol. I; 
but I believe the interpretation is nevertheless correct, at least as a “first approxima- 
tion.” 
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PouiticAL Etuics: AN APPLICATION OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES TO Po- 
LITICAL RELATIONS. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1935. Pp. 278. $2.00. 

This book is intended to serve as an elementary discussion of the prob- 
lems of political ethics. Political ethics is concerned with the application 
of ethical principles to the relations in which groups, professional, po- 
litical, and cultural, stand to one another and to the individuals compris- 
ing them. Obviously the state assumes major importance in any such in- 
quiry, so that political ethics presupposes both theoretical ethics and 
political theory. Chapter ii, “Why There Are States,” views the state as 
an organization necessary to meet certain evils inherent in all social life, 
i.e., the inevitable clash of ideals, the competitive nature of economic 
values, and the fixity of institutions. From this point on, the author’s 
method is to lay down the postulates of an ideal state and then to appraise 
the relative value of certain existing types of political organization in the 
light of these ideal postulates. The ideal state is based on the postulate 
first ‘that what the state aims to make out of each of its citizens must be 
identical with what each citizen wants to make out of himself.”” Secondly, 
the state postulates the possibility of transforming competitive into non- 
competitive interests. And thirdly, there are the postulates both of “‘con- 
structive criticism” and of “conserving force.” In addition, an ideal state 
will maintain a proper balance and harmony between the private order, 
based on intimate personal relations rooted in sympathy, the public 
order, based on ambition, and the cultural order, based on the “urge to 
creativity.” 

The remainder of the book is an estimate of the contemporary Soviet 
state, the dictatorships of Italy and Germany, and of representative 
democracies in terms of their conformity to the requirements of these 
ideal postulates, followed by chapters dealing with international relations, 
the treatment of backward peoples, and the League of Nations. 

The positions laid down by the author move within the framework of 
traditional assumptions with respect to the autonomy and priority of 
ethical principles with respect to the actual, driving economic interests 
and motives within the existing political scheme. The author is doubtless 
aware of the many problems arising from this assumption, and it would be 
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fatuous to criticize him for not discussing matters which seem to him not 
to fall within the area with which he has chosen to deal. There are, for in- 
stance, grave questions as to the utility of assessing the ethical value of 
states by measuring them in terms of any one idea] formulated in quite 
general terms. Any discussion of representative democracy which mini- 
mizes the réle played by dominant economic groups is bound to be quite 
one-sided. Nevertheless, as an elementary presentation of certain ethical 
possibilities, there is much here that is suggestive even though it touches 
but the fringe of the actual problematic situations now confronting us. 

GrorGE P. ADAMS 

University of California 


Crime, LAW, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. 
Adler. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. xxix+440. 
This book was originally written as the report of a survey which was made 

.... for the purpose of determining whether or not it is desirable at this time 

to establish an institute of criminology and of criminal justice in the United States 

and of planning such an institute if as the result of the survey it should prove to 
be desirable to establish one. 


To answer the proposed questions 

it was necessary to undertake an examination and an evaluation of the state of 
knowledge and of the methods of research in the fields of criminology and of 
criminal justice. This in turn involved an analysis of the nature of empirical 
science and its differentiation from other kinds of knowledge; a consideration of 
the value of different kinds of knowledge in the solution of the various practical 
problems engendered by the phenomena of crime; the separation of the field of 
criminology from that of criminal justice in terms of the kinds of knowledge 
needed to solve their respective problems; and, finally, a definition of the the- 
oretical problems of the criminal law, in the light of which the different bodies 
of knowledge which are useful to the legislator and the judge could be properly 
related and subordinated. It is this last point which the authors wish to make 
the pivotal theme of this book. It can be formulated most generally in the 
question what is the relation of law to the social sciences [p. ix]. 


This is a large order, but the authors have done rather well under the 
limitations they have imposed upon themselves. A twenty-page preface, 
which “is also an epilogue,” points out many of the difficulties encount- 
ered in the attempt to deal with such a variety of subjects all at once. 
There is also a condensed and emphatic four-page (390-93) statement of 
conclusions, which handles subjects like psychology and sociology with a 
vigorous sic ef non positiveness which is altogether admirable if a little 
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bumptious. The work consists of four parts. Part one discusses, in three 
chapters, the nature of crime, knowledge and practical problems, and the 
problems of crime, in which the major problems of criminal justice and 
criminal law are formulated as what behavior should be made criminal 
and how criminals should be treated (p. 42). 

Part II is on Criminology. There is no science of criminology (p. 69), 
for no empirical sciences of psychology and sociology now exist (p. 85). 
Existing empirical researches into the causes of crime have no etiological 
significance (p. 96), they prove nothing (p. 161) because they are incom- 
petent in the use of statistics (p. 167), which are essential to the solution 
of the etiological problem only when they determine conditions of “theory 
or analysis” (p. 168). So also of the treatment of crime. “That these in- 
vestigations give us no knowledge of either the deterrent or the reforma- 
tive effects of any mode or variety of treatment must be perfectly clear 
from an inspection of the researches themselves” (p. 210). “We lack the 
knowledge which is essential to the solution of the most important of all 
the practical problems of crime, the problem of controlling criminal be- 
havior, and we shall continue impotent to control crime until a science of 
criminology is developed” (pp. 228-29). We are left with the trial and 
error method, where the conclusions appear to be that we have no valid 
knowledge, and that crime is inevitable (p. 241). 

Part III deals with criminal justice, which is defined (pp. 20-21) as 
“the administration of the criminal law as it exists at a given time.” Ad- 
ministration of the law raises the question of the end of the criminal law, 
which is either punitive retribution or the protection of society against 
crime. If it is the latter it is to be accomplished by the incapacitation, 
reformation, or deterrence of criminals (p. 244). The results of researches 
in the administration of the criminal law are largely descriptive or non- 
quantitative knowledge, which has a greater theoretical significance than 
the quantitative, hence is of greater practical utility (p. 314). “Most of 
the quantitative research, completed and projected, is not only insignifi- 
cant; it is also unnecessary and pretentious” (p. 315). ‘In short, it seems 
impossible to measure the efficiency of criminal justice or any of its 
processes” (p. 312). Yet there is a possibility of increasing the efficiency 
of criminal justice by common sense: ‘The surest way to increase the 
efficiency of criminal justice, is to improve the quality of its personnel” 
(Pp. 333, n.). 

Chapter xi undertakes an analysis of criminal law. “The criminal law 

. . . consists of the propositions which the state enforces at a given time 
as rules of law” (p. 334). “It is only as a definition or as a command or 
prohibition that a proposition has the status of a rule of law” (p. 336). 
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The problems of the criminal law are theoretical or practical. There are 
two kinds of theoretical problems: (1) questions of ethics and politics, 
which involve what should be the end of the law, etc. (2) Questions of 
fact, which may take the form of a rational science of criminal law. The 
practical problems ask what shall be done instead of what should be or is 
or has been done (p. 339). The end of criminal law must be the common 
good. But we do not at present possess enough knowledge to justify any 
mode of treatment determined with reference to this end or to its means of 
deterrence and reformation. For this purpose knowledge, in addition to 
ethics and politics, is needed, but this has not been made available by the 
so-called social sciences or by criminology. 

Knowledge of our criminal law may be developed into a rational science 
of the criminal law when it consists of a systematization of the rules of the 
criminal law as established by the definition and ordering of the concepts 
of the criminal law (p. 369). But a “rational science of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can criminal law does not now exist” (p. 371). “When both the judge and 
the legislator are jurists as well, when they are students of the criminal 
law and of criminal jurisprudence as well as its practitioners, we may have 
a rationally constructed and a rationally administered criminal law” 
(p. 382). 

Part IV states conclusions and recommendations. Positive recommen- 
dations consist of a charter or constitution of a proposed Institute of 
Criminology and of Criminal Justice. Negative recommendations point 
out a number of functions which are assumed to lie outside the scope of its 
activities, and a closing section indicates the larger cultural significance of 
the research program which it is designed to carry through. 

It is difficult to get a clear view of the argument in this book. There 
appear to be several motives involved in it, and these seem at times not 
only to be confused but often to drive in different or opposite directions. 
The attitudes and concepts of the lawyer and those of the philosopher 
never quite come to common terms, while both appear to be striving to 
get away from their own customary and appropriate forms and methods 
and to take on the habit and manner of the scientist. And it is not clear 
that the scientific perfection to which they aspire is the heaven pictured in 
the methodological dreams of the scientist himself. It is possible to doubt 
whether the scientist would recognize himself in the motive to inquire 
whether the facts relative to crime indicate an institute of criminology; it 
is fairly certain that he would not recognize himself in what appears to be 
the effort to prove that the facts demand the establishment of an institute 
of a specific type and constitution. The real scientist might perceive in 
these motives the deft hand of the practical man. The scientist who is per- 
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fectly clear as to the real methodological import of his elementary con- 
cepts is likely to be very jealous of the fine distinction between the objec- 
tive expression of these concepts in experimental procedures and their ap- 
plication to and use in the formulation of practical processes which are 
likely to be motivated by other concerns than the mere extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge. It is not particularly safe to proceed with the 
light heart, and with a touch rendered not over delicate by a sureness of 
hold upon one’s purpose, where one undertakes to play the parts of scien- 
tist and practical man in the same act. And it is peculiarly unsafe, under 
such circumstances, to add to one’s burdens by also assuming the mantle 
of the philosopher. 

It would perhaps appear ungenerous in a reviewer who has approved 
of many, almost all, of the conclusions, particularly the negative ones, and 
points of view of this book, to find fault with perhaps all of the grounds 
upon which the arguments are supposed to stand. I shall therefore have 
to assume that the arguments and conclusions do not rest on the assumed 
grounds, that the building is safe only after it is taken off its foundation. 
It is for this reason that the arguments never come anywhere to construc- 
tive conclusions that can force their way to recognition; that the argu- 
ments run into each other in such an inextricably confused fashion when 
they attempt to come to the issues involved; that the distinction between 
rational science and empirical science is drawn so sharply as to make both 
meaningless; that no satisfactory relation can be found to hold between 
the “social sciences” on the one side and the “rational sciences” of ethics 
and politics on the other; that there is so much bother about the possibil- 
ity of a science of criminology, and that the “science of criminal law” 
should seem important; that so many situations within the practical life 
and in the administration of criminal law seem totally unsatisfactory and 
wrong to the authors, whose pessimism is justified even if mistakenly 
grounded, and whose hope appears to lie in the miraculous appearance of 
a great deliverer. The authors appear to me to have fallen victims to the 
superstition which happens at the moment to be making most noise in the 
names of philosophy and science. It is the superstition that philosophy is 
about philosophy, and science is about nothing at all. 

That is to say, the assumptions governing the authors’ attempts at sci- 
entific analysis and philosophical interpretations are those of the logical 
positivism which has of late become so vocal. And the basis upon which 
the legal reflections of the book are set up is the ancient sophism which has 
made the “Anglo-American legal tradition’”’ such a competent agent in the 
blundering practice of democracy and such a sorry makeshift in all efforts 
of that worthy tradition to find for itself a solid ground in theory. This 
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sophism is legal positivism; and under the combined onslaughts of legal 
positivism and logical] positivism the realities of philosophy and science 
and law find little difficulty in vanishing into thin air, leaving the vacuum 
which they vacate the resonator in which the big noise cultivates its 
strident and hollow ponderosity. One difficulty of this book is that, for 
the most part, it is written in the drone of the lawyer’s lingo, which often 
creates the very difficulties its perspicacious repetitiousness seeks to over- 
come or avoid. 

Perhaps the major assumption of logical positivism is that there is no 
elementary distinction in method or content between science and philoso- 
phy, that philosophy is nothing more than the final stage of extension of 
scientific analysis, that stage, namely, in which the content of the analysis 
is derived from the form in which the analysis itself is stated. 1t is thus an 
exercise in, and with, pure symbolisms, emptiness whose very vacuity it- 
self is the content of the form by which it is defined. Thus its method is 
the process in which the absence of relevance to any reality itself becomes 
the reality to which the process is relevant—and the right of subjectivism 
to argue about nothing should probably not be denied for fear that little 
Peter might play dangerously with little Peter. The argument between 
the two zeros as to which of them was the biggest zero ended, you know, 
by the two spending their precocious eternity in the game of jumping 
through each other. Whether legal realities should or can be made to sub- 
mit to such procedure is extremely doubtful; and the tendency of the 
realities of the lawful life to be lost both in the abstract processes and 
procedures of the legal mind and in the equally empty mummery of ju- 
dicial procedure and the “processes of law” might be counted upon to 
suggest even to positivists that the walls and bulwarks of the legal system 
are not sufficient to stand against the vacuum that is its inner substance 
when that substance is treated as pure form. There is life in the law or it 
is dead. Whatever value one must concede to logical positivism, it is cer- 
tain that it has no place in the conception of an intelligent law. 

And there is equally little place for legal positivism. If the criminal 
law “consists of propositions and exists in books” (p. 20), if the under- 
standing and interpretation of the law is merely a matter of definition and 
logical (abstract) analysis, then the problem of crime is hopeless and the 
authors’ pessimism and skepticism with respect to the existing scheme of 
things are well founded. If crime is nothing but “the law and the evidence,” 
if its ground in nature and life is a mere “etiological question” to be an- 
swered by observation or any merely scientific device, if crime is not to be 
referred to the realities which constitute the metaphysical content of 
ethics and politics (both of which the authors seem to regard as “rational 
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sciences,” that is, as systems merely of definitions arranged by “analysis” 
in the forms of “theory’’), if crime has no reality but what is determined 
in legislative enactment or judicial decision, then it is obvious that no 
“science” of crime is possible, either “empirical” or “rational,” for the 
simple reason that there is no reason for a mere fact. And a science of the 
law cannot be created by stretching and twisting the mere “propositions” 
of the law to the point of symbolic emptiness, designating the torsional 
squeeze as philosophy, and then identifying the methods of a desiccated 
philosophy with those of a desecrated science. The tricks of the positivist 
are delicately and deliciously neat, but even he cannot hide the lack of 
substance behind the attractiveness of the appearances. Cleverness will 
not produce a philosophy of law out of the conjurer’s hat of positivism, 
either legal or logical; and there is a philosophy of law or the law is unin- 
telligible—even the authors appear at times almost persuaded of the 
latter alternative. 

Instead of an opinion on the possible value of the proposed Institute 
I merely report that the staff of the criminological division should “‘ideal- 
ly” consist of psychologists and sociologists who combine the knowledge, 
experience, and techniques possessed by a “logician whose major interests 
are (1) formal analysis and the construction of theories and (2) the 
methodology of scientific research, especially induction and the theory of 
probability, and who is acquainted with the history of logic and of the sci- 


ences” (p. 404), a mathematician, a statistician, a theoretical physicist 
and an experimental physicist, and a mathematical economist and a 
scholar from the field of psychometrics (p. 405). I suggest also a morti- 
cian. The book is a good thing of the kind; but damn the kind. 

E. JORDAN 


Butler University 


Max WEBER UND DIE PHILOSOPHISCHE PROBLEMATIK IN UNSERER ZEIT. 
By Artur Mettler. (“Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilo- 
sophie.”) Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 152. RM. 4.50. 

DIE SYSTEMATISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER PAEDAGOGIK EDUARD SPRANG- 
ERS. By Emilie Bosshart. (“Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegen- 
wartsphilosophie.”’) Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. 177. RM. 5.40. 
Max Weber’s work has been called a review of Western civilization 

under the categories of capitalism and rationalism. Although it was cen- 

tered in the social sciences, deeply stirring consequences have emanated 
from it for systematic philosophy as well. Far from being a skeptic in the 
epistemological sphere, yet Weber did not see his way clear to a parallel 
attitude regarding values and the problem of their validity. It has to be 
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admitted that the question whether values and ethics can ever be dealt 
with as subject matter of a normative science remains unanswerable, in- 
deed, until their essential status can be clarified to general satisfaction. 
In view of the fact that so many efforts to define the intrinsic character of 
an autonomous ethics have failed, skepticism concerning the solvability of 
the task is rampant and was so in Weber’s time. Nevertheless his emphasis 
on the significance of meaning as determined by value concepts (Sinn- 
zusammenhang) and constitutive for the upbuilding of general, non- 
normative notions in the social sciences (Jdealtypen) proved most produc- 
tive for further speculation. 

In the situation just described, which at the beginning of this century 
appeared all the more hopeless as deep-rooted metaphysical prejudices 
had to be overcome, courage and complete devotion to a scientific ideal 
were required to establish at least a provisional mainstay between the 
fluctuating concepts of values and principles of ethics. Weber was per- 
haps the only one who, from a positivistic starting-point in the social sci- 
ences, drew his conclusions with unswerving consistency without making 
concessions to the rash metaphysicists or the mere psychologists. Justly 
the author of the above monograph calls attention to the necessity of 
understanding Weber’s methodological position as it grows from the basic 
tenets of the Kantian tradition. Only on this ground can his view of a 
definite discordance between being and value, reality and ideality, knowl- 
edge and emotional life (political practice) be properly appreciated. 
Mettler thus demonstrates Weber’s idea of a pure (valueless) or “objec- 
tive” sociology in its radical separation from those sciences which deal 
with value concepts, or facts as related to such, in particular philosophy 
and theology. 

As Weber’s writings have undergone several conflicting interpretations, 
the second part of the present treatise is valuable inasmuch as it provides 
further elucidation by contrasting Weber’s position with that of other 
contemporary thinkers. Among those dealt with more extensively, R. 
Eucken, N. Hartmann, Rickert, Jaspers, and Troeltsch stand out most 
conspicuously for an appropriate view of the value problem and its rela- 
tionship to ethics, history, and the social sciences proper. However, the 
question may be raised whether the method employed here of stressing 
whole philosophies under one particular viewpoint does not of necessity 
yield a somewhat distorted picture of intricate movements of thought 
which ought to be analyzed first of all as to their own primary compo- 
nents. In any case, a comparison on this basis would prove useful, also, 
for making Max Weber’s monumental work more fully comprehensible in 
its affinity to the intellectual and moral crisis of our age. 

Whereas Weber, in respect to the value phenomenon, kept a middle 
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course between extremes, but just so was driven tragically into a kind of 
agnostic relativism (although it seems he never admitted this conse- 
quence), Eduard Spranger’s endeavor is directed toward a more conclu- 
sive conception of that problem. He decidedly ranks among those inodern 
thinkers who are searching for an opening toward new metaphysics. His 
presuppositions are taken from the background of German neohuman- 
ism. Especially Goethe’s and W. von Humboldt’s idea of intellectual cul- 
ture, Fichte’s notion of freedom, and certain teachings of Hegel recur 
throughout Spranger’s philosophy. But they receive new significance in a 
system which utilizes W. Dilthey’s thoughtful analyses, transcending 
their relativistic outlook, and thereby establishes the link to a genuine 
philosophy of values. 

For Spranger intellectual existence is the specifically human form of 
reality. Underlying the diversified manifestations of the mind, “norm”- 
principles are found which constitute intrinsic meaning (Sinn), and to- 
gether they mold what is called in the way of tradition the “objective 
spirit.” Of regulating “value-norms” Spranger distinguishes six: four 
which obtain realization through the individual as such, and the social- 
political norms as presupposing the coexistence of other beings. To his 
concept of the objectivated spirit there is a corresponding subjective 
structure of intellectual “acts,” or the “subjective spirit” which is the 
territory of a geisteswissenschaftliche psychology, elaborately dealt 
with in Spranger’s central work, Lebensformen (translated as Types of 
Men, edited by Paul J. W. Pigors, Halle, Niemeyer, 1928). The super- 
individual obligation toward meaningful co-ordination of intellectual acts 
in a personality represents the essential principle of ethics, which leads to 
important consequences in the pedagogical field, where Spranger has been 
looked upon as one of the highest authorities. 

The difficulties of this philosophy lie in its multiplicity. The mono- 
graph under review shows how Spranger aims at an amalgamation of the 
ideas of the absolutists, like Rickert and Scheler, with a historico-psycho- 
logical interpretation, and that he therefore insists on a threefold significa- 
tion of “value.” From this synthetic procedure new questions concerning 
the unity of the value concept and its metaphysical topography arise. An 
autonomous structure of value principles as the object of a normative sci- 
ence requires, it would appear, further clarification of its relationship to 
its descriptive counterparts (e.g., psychology, history, the social sciences), 
of the essential character of “acts” (psychological or transcendental?), 
and the various concepts of Being applicable to such definitions. E. Boss- 
hart intelligently points to several of these ensuing problems without 
thereby disrupting the continuity of her lucid and highly instructive ex- 
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posé, which is rendered even more useful by the attached bibliography. 
The author’s occasional references to Phenomenology may be overlooked 
here, as it has almost become the custom to call that school of thought to 
witness, if not to hold it responsible, for opinions which may have at best 
but a remote association with its fundamentally distinct attitude. 
H. P. JorpAN 
Carleton College 


LETTERS TO KUGELMANN. By Karl Marx. New York: International 
Publishers, 1934. Pp. 148. $1.50. 

Lupwic FEUVERBACH. By Frederick Engels. New York: International 
Publishers, 1935. Pp. 101. $1.00. 

HERR EvGEN Dturinc’s REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE (ANTI-DUHRING). By 
Frederick Engels. New York: International Publishers, 1935. Pp. 
364. $2.50. 

Herr EvGen DUurinc’s REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE (ANTI-DUHRING). By 
Friedrich Engels. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+ 390. 
$2.00. 

Kart MArx’s AND FRIEDRICH ENGELS’ CORRESPONDENCE, 1846-1895: 
A SELECTION WITH COMMENTARY AND Notes. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1935. Pp. xviit+551. $3.75. 

The appearance of these fresh translations is a testimonial to the vital- 
ity of Marxian thought. The fact that the first three of the volumes above 
were printed in the Soviet Union is also an interesting illustration of the 
world campaign which communism continues even under the nationalist 
régime of Stalin. 

To attempt to lessen their importance by calling any of the volumes 
just so much more propaganda would be, however, a serious mistake. 
What we actually have here is the appearance for the first time in reliable 
English of some of the most illuminating basic contributions to the whole 
doctrine of communism and socialism. The selected correspondence of 
Marx and Engels, still far from complete, and the Letters to Kugelmann 
have never appeared in English before, despite the fact that they are rich 
in biographical and doctrinal material. Anti-Diihring was published pre- 
viously in America, but the translation was untrustworthy, abridged, and 
out of print. Both new editions of this work seem complete and reliable, 
the Kerr edition containing also some enlightening footnotes, an index, 
and two selections of importance from Engels’ Socialism Utopian and 
Scientific. Ludwig Feuerbach likewise was published previously in a poor 
translation; the new one is, however, excellent, and it concludes with sev- 
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eral appendixes, the most important of which is Marx’s famous gloss on 
Feuerbach. Interest in Marxism, both theoretical and practical, unques- 
tionably has increased in the past few years, due no doubt to such events 
as the Russian revolution and the world-wide depression. To the two 
publishers who are primarily responsible for bringing this literature to 
English readers in far greater scope than ever before, academicians as well 
as others owe, therefore, a debt of gratitude. 

It is perhaps less commonly known than should be that Frederick 
Engels was a more prolific writer in the field of philosophy than Karl 
Marx. What the correspondence between them proves again, however, is 
that Marx, while concentrating more on economics, was in as full accord 
with Engels as the latter waswith Marx. They were constantly exchanging 
manuscripts for criticism; not once in these hundreds of letters does there 
appear a crucial difference of opinion. Consequently when we regard, as 
we rightly should, Engels’ polemics against Diihring and Feuerbach as 
containing the most complete exposition of dialectical materialism to be 
found anywhere in the communist classics, we may at the same time con- 
fidently regard them as thoroughly Marxian. This point is stressed only 
because recent attempts have been made to twist the meaning of Marx by 
distinguishing seriously between him and Engels. 

Dialectical materialism, as portrayed in the two volumes, is amazingly 
universal in its application. That communism, probably more than any 
political movement of modern times, rests upon an explicit philosophy is 
of course everywhere familiar. But that this philosophy should attempt 
to explain not merely political economy and history, but likewise physics, 
biology, mathematics, and astronomy, can also be discovered by traveling 
with Engels along his encyclopedic course through nearly every important 
sphere of knowledge. When the Russian universities organize their cur- 
riculums around dialectical materialism they are doing nothing Marx and 
Engels would have disapproved. 

Whether such scrupulous loyalty to a philosophic theory is conducive 
to intellectual progress in the long run will depend, no doubt, upon 
whether the formula is as fruitful as these volumes seek to prove it is. 
Meanwhile, what they do prove at least is that dialectical materialism is 
decidedly more complex and often more modern a philosophy than it is 
possible to guess from the sparse references to it in most other Marxian 
writings already translated. Its complexity; moreover, is at once its 
strength and weakness; applications may be made to widely different 
fields, but they are in danger of being made falsely. Hence to say that 
Russian scholars introduce dialectical materialism everywhere is not 
necessarily to say they do so as Marx himself would. 
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At any rate, Anti-Diihring and Feuerbach reveal that communism be- 
gins and ends with a formula which manages to be—no doubt astounding- 
ly enough—both absolutistic and scientific, realistic and idealistic, sub- 
jective and objective, system and method. There are certain features of 
the dialectical method as stated by its founders which anticipate James 
as clearly as James anticipates Dewey. There are other features directly 
suggestive of medieval teleology and Greek epistemology. 

Yet, difficult though the feat may now seem, Marx and Engels con- 
sistently and constantly applied dialectical materialism to the world of 
their own day. Immensely alert, vastly informed, their letters play like a 
searchlight on the political, economic, and scientific problems of Europe, 
the Orient, America. Their comments have a ring, to change the meta- 
phor, which sounds almost painfully resonant in this decade of unemploy- 
ment and threatening war. But whether discussing Ireland or the Dar- 
winian theory, theirs are never merely comments. Nearby is a revolution- 
ary philosophy to mold and color every meaning. 

THEODORE B. BRAMELD 
Long Island University 


THE STATE IN THEORY AND Practice. By Harold J. Laski. Viking Press, 


New York, 1935. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

Here is an honest, realistic, meaty book. It is political science looked 
at in action yet with a high ethical outlook and a strong historic sense. 
The author’s view of the state is already familiar to his readers through 
his earlier works. The purpose of this book is to show how a state, viewed 
as Laski views it, can be made to work for the common good—for the good 
life—in the face of the resistances of pressure groups, assertions of narrow 
economic self-interests and general political bewilderment. 

At one point he concludes, “I believe that we have reached a phase in 
the history of capitalism when this contradiction between class-structure 
and potential productivity is insoluble in terms of the present social 
order.”’ Basic in his reasoning is the view “that wherever a class struggle 
exists in a society the power of the state will be manifested on the side of 
those who own the instruments of production in the society which it con- 
trols.” Nor is this true, Laski contends, ‘“‘on merely selfish grounds.” 
“They act in this way because their position in the class-structure of the 
society drives them to identify their special privileges (which they rarely 
see as special privileges at all) with the well-being of the whole.” 

In other words, each functioning group or class, even if it functions in- 
efficiently or is, due to economic forces, becoming an unessential func- 
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tionary, believes that in the exercise of its power, good is attained. It just 
has to see itself that way! 

What, then, is the answer? We are caught “in the dilemma of being re- 
quired either to go forward to an egalitarian commonwealth or backward 
to a social order in which the mass of men is no longer entitled, as in the 
theory of political democracy, to affirm its own essence.” 

How do we get an egalitarian commonwealth? One possibility is revo- 
lution. One is as an aftermath of an unsuccessful war. “It is possible, 
also, when long experience of what is held by a considerable minority to be 
tyranny violates expectations so deep-seated” that loyalty to the state 
will collapse. 

The dangers of revolution are clearly emphasized. Laski does not care 
for it, nor advocate it. “It is worth while to pay a considerable price for 
their (the owners’) willing acceptance of a new social order.” Any party 
of reorganization should seek to “maintain as long as it can a constitution- 
al order which permits it openly to recruit its strength.” 

But this change from a state economically controlled in the interest of 
property owners “‘is the most difficult and delicate of all operations in so- 
cial history.” “To make it in terms of peace involves in a period of crisis 
the conquest of the emotions by reason. There is no experience more rare 
in the history of the human race.” 

On this tentative note the theme is left. Laski is not over-hopeful of the 
immediate issues. But he does find comfort in the thought that we are 
moving into a new epoch in history where a “transvaluation of all social 
values” takes place. “(Once more we can see before us the beginnings of a 
new social order.”’ And “‘it will be a long and arduous task to make the 


revelation decisive.” 
Orpway TEAD 


New York City 


CONFUCIANISM AND MODERN CHINA. By Reginald F. Johnston. London: 

Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 272. 

Reginald F. Johnston, after long residence in China in sympathetic 
contact with representatives of the old culture, is now head of the depart- 
ment of languages and cultures of the Far East in the London School of 
Oriental Studies, and also professor of Chinese in the University of Lon- 
don. In this book, which is based upon a series of lectures delivered orig- 
inally at Bristol University, 1933-34, he undertakes to give grounds for his 
belief that Confucianism still is, and will continue to be, a living force 
among the Chinese people. In the first half he sets forth characteristics of 
Confucian teachings as represented in a New Handbook of Confucian 
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Teaching which he has translated from the Chinese of Cheng Hsiao-hsii, 
present prime-minister of Manchuria; and in doctrines of filial piety, the 
relation of teacher and pupil, the cult of ancestors, political loyalty, music, 
and ceremonial. The second half sketches the fortunes of Confucianism in 
ancient and recent times. 

In a style that is free and cursory, rather than systematic, the lectures 
mingle much contemporary and Western reference with discussion of 
China’s age-long beliefs. Thus the refusal of Confucius to dogmatize on 
religious matters is linked with A. N. Whitehead’s remark that “religion 
is not always a good thing; it may be a very bad thing” (p. 96), and the 
characterization of Confucianism as the philosophia perennis of China is 
compared with Dean Inge’s “Great Tradition” of Europe (p. 197). By 
means of these and other suggestive parallels Professor Johnston notes 
certain living and universal qualities in Confucian insights. For the future 
his hope rests not alone upon the august past of the system but also upon 
signs of a revival of its essential teachings among modernized Chinese 
colonists in Java, the Straits Settlements, and Malaya. In China proper 
he points to the contemporary New Life movement promoted by Chiang 
Kai-shek. This, while not Confucian in name, emphasizes virtues of 
propriety, justice, integrity, and the sense of shame in a spirit essentially 
consonant with the older tradition. 

On the whole, the book worthily accompanies the author’s purpose and 
leaves the reader with a fresh impression that in some profound sense the 
China of tomorrow will still be Confucian. One may question, however, 
whether the particular form of Confucianism represented by the Wang 
Tao (Royal Road) movement in Manchuria, which Professor Johnston 
praises highly, can be taken as prophetic for all of China. The force of the 
passages cited from the Shu Ching and Mencius is to exalt loyalty to the 
emperor as a benevolent dictator. Even the ultimate ideal of Ta T’ung 
(World Brotherhood or Grand Harmony) (pp. 187 f.) is dependent upon 
this for its accomplishment. There is reason to think that this may be 
effective for Manchuria, which is now Manchoukuo; but that it will ap- 
ply in the rest of China short of a return to some form of monarchical dic- 


tatorship is not as yet thinkable. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


Oberlin College 


THe CHINESE RENAISSANCE. By Hu Shih. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934. Pp. x+110. $1.50. 
To anyone interested in cultural trends of modern China these six lec- 
tures delivered under the Haskell Foundation at the University of Chi- 
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cago in 1933 are of unique significance. Not only is the author a recog- 
nized scholar in the field of Chinese philosophy; he is also a prime mover 
in some of the tendencies analyzed. His presentation of the basic prob- 
lem of his country in terms of cultural conflict and readjustment springs 
from a deep understanding of reactions within the intellectual class to 
which he belongs. 

In the first two chapters China’s situation is portrayed with dramatic 
power. An old civilization whose prevailing systems of moral culture 
(Confucianism, Taoism, reinforced by an adopted Buddhism) have 
stressed peace and order with accompanying disapproval of the arts of 
war, finds itself being steadily invaded by a new and aggressive civiliza- 
tion to which “the martial spirit” is integral. Collapse or modernization, 
including militarization, are the unwelcome extreme alternatives. Chinese 
responses, moving between these, have revealed varying attitudes. There 
has been both blind resistance and uncritical appreciation at different 
times, and latterly a “new doubt” as to the fitness of the total complex of 
Western values for China. Actual tendencies show an acceptance by a 
process of slow, diffuse penetration of certain elements of Western civiliza- 
tion, along with an urge to renew vital and enduring values in the indig- 
enous cultural inheritance. 

Critical revaluation requires an adequate medium for the wide ex- 
change of ideas. How the specific movement known as the Renaissance 
dealt with this requirement is shown in the third lecture. Beginning in 
1917 it aimed consciously to promote a new literature in the living as 
against the classical language, to critically appraise traditional ideas and 
institutions, and to study the cultural inheritance with modern methods 
of historical research. In a vivid account of the struggle for a literary 
revolution the author, who was himself at the storm-center, makes the 
reader realize that a change as momentous as the displacement of me- 
dieval Latin by the modern national languages of Europe has taken place 
in modern China. 

The outcome in Dr. Hu Shih’s reinterpretations of China’s intellectual 
and religious history, as set forth in the fourth and fifth lectures, is ar- 
resting. He sees in Lao-tzu and Confucius the classic expressions of the 
basically naturalistic and humanistic temper of the Chinese people. To 
be sure, there was an early belief in nature spirits and the worship of an 
august supreme God or heaven; and the religions of Mo Ti, Tung Chung- 
shu, and Buddhism represent some tendency to believe in teleological 
deities and in retribution for good and evil. But by slow attrition of the 
centuries these have waned before an essential interest in ordering the 
relationships of the family and other social groups. Neo-Confucian 
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scholars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries constructed a basically 
secular philosophy which anticipated some of the attitudes of modern sci- 
ence, while development of critical and scientific scholarship in the textual 
field from the seventeenth century onward made possible for the intel- 
lectuals a direct linkage with the modern scientific outlook on life when 
it arrived from the West. This naturalistic, rationalistic tradition, the au- 
thor suggests, may enable China to better appreciate values, moral and 
intellectual, in Western civilization which the West “because of the tre- 
mendous weight of a religious tradition, has not always been willing to 
recognize”’ (p. 93). 

Social disintegration and readjustments in modern Chinese life are 
described with penetrating realism in the last lecture. Transformations in 
externals of living, new education, political revolutions, rearrangement of 
social classes, breakdown of the old family system, new relations between 
sexes, an improved status for woman—all are given illuminating discus- 
sion. Despite inevitable sufferings and confusions of change Dr. Hu Shih 
believes it is all for the better. The individual is being released from the 
collective responsibility of the family and is learning to be an independent 
member of a larger group. 

Throughout these lectures Dr. Hu Shih writes as a historian of tenden- 
cies rather than as an ethical philosopher. His ideal norms, assumed but 
not discussed, are scientific method, democracy, and individual freedom. 


The precise meaning and function of these within the Chinese Renais- 
sance are left undetermined. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Oberlin College 


THE Power oF Non-VIOLENCE. By Richard B. Gregg. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1934. Pp. 359. $2.50. 

This book is dedicated to Gandhi, whose achievements are the author’s 
chief proof that non-violence is a power. Mr. Gregg wants his book to 
be practical and has striven to be more realistic than the critics of his 
theory by citing the surprising evidence of how it has worked and by 
presenting biological, psychological, and sociological explanation of why 
it works. His thesis is that hitherto the main stimuli in human behavior 
have been anger and fear, whereas love is a much more efficient, creative, 
and unifying source of energy, if properly disciplined. Since non-violence 
has been best understood and most effectively practiced in the Orient and 
seems foreign to the Western mind the author cleverly brings home his 
idea by arguing that non-violent resistance is very similar to use of force 
and to war in particular as an instrument for settling difficulties among 
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men, with the advantage of being more forceful, less painful and costly, 
and with the supreme value of uniting opponents in the end instead of 
leaving them more opposed than in the beginning. 

Application is made to disputes between individuals, groups, states, 
and between the state and its components. The author does not believe 
that non-violence will abolish the difficulties men have with each other, 
but that it is the sanest and safest way of dealing with them, though the 
practice of it may be very painful, the necessary discipline is very difficult, 
and the method is just as romantic as war with regard to facing danger 
and the possibility of defeat. If there is any answer to people who assert 
that force is the ultimate sanction of things we value, this is it, cogently 
stated, copiously documented. 

But questions arise despite the author’s valiant effort to anticipate and 
answer them. He says (p. 53): “Courageous violence, to try to prevent or 
stop a wrong, is better than cowardly acquiescence. Cowardice is more 
harmful morally than violence.” It might be a nice problem for an Occi- 
dental to distinguish between being cowardly and being non-violent even 
while understanding that non-violence proper demands bravery. Also 
non-violence might be more appropriate to some conflicts than to others. 
The author paradoxically admits (p. 168) that for a generation or two 
after recognition of the advantages of non-violence it might be necessary 
for the police to use a restricted amount of physical compulsion against 
violent people. But most apologists of force believe in restricting it to 
the amount that is economical. Mr. Gregg says (p. 154) that the aban- 
donment of violence would abolish capitalism, because it rests upon con- 
ditions secured and maintained largely by violence. But apparently 
every practical alternative to capitalism would involve violence except 
a program of non-violence. 

If this instrument can remold the world it must be very powerful, and 
it is held to be the greatest power there is; but power is almost synony- 
mous with violence and to call it moral power does not weaken it. To say 
that it is a power for good and that it is the most humane way of attaining 
good results is exactly what the defenders of violence might claim for their 
methods. They may be wrong and Mr. Gregg right. It is a highly con- 
troversial question that cannot be settled on paper but only in the trial 
of strength. Those who hope that Mr. Gregg and Mr. Gandhi are right 
may help to vindicate them by following in their train. 


VAN METER AMES 
University of Texas 
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